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SIHOPSIS 


A thesis submitted in partial fulfilnent of 
the requlrenents for the dey:ee of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Premlata Srivaotava to the 
Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, 

Indian Institute of Technology, iCanpur. 

l#iat deterninos attribution of behaviors and events 
to cither internal or external factors has boon of major 

I 

coacom to social psychologists because of the theoretical 
ani practical implications of this question. Researchers 
hare been mostly engaged in identifying the effects of 
situational and inf omat ion-related variables, and to 
3 one extent, of motivational- personal variables on 
attribution. However, there is a paucity of research on 
cogait ivo- personal determinants which may bo j important 
fron the point of view of information- processing involved 
in the attribution process, Iloroover, it is not knom 
Wicthor cognitive- personal factors affect attribution 
iado pondon tly or in conjunction with situational variables 
or not# 

ISioroforo, the present research oxaminod the role 
of a cognitive- personal variable, namely, cognitivo- 
conploxity in causal attribution taking into consideration 
two situational variable a^nsoelyj the nature of the outcccio 
and the role of the attributor; two demographic variables. 
ncinGly^ the ago of the attributor and tho sox of the attri- 
butor, and a socialization vc;riablG, namely, Perceived 
Parenting. 



Cognitive coiiplcxity has boon referred to as an 
index of the way individuals combine and process infomation 
received fron outside and that generated internally, 
Cjiisidoring the theoretical framework of Schroder, Driver 
and Stroufert (1967) it was expected that the tendency to 
Liakc Gxtreiio (cither internal or external) attributions 
would bo less in those high on cognitive conploxity than 
in those low on cojpnitive coaplcxity. Based on prior 
research, predictions regarding the effects of other 
variables on internal attribution (the dependent variable) 
were nado. 

The nothod .adopted in noat of the investigations 
was the following. Subjects were adninistorod a tost of 
cognitive conploxity followed by a paper and pencil acaaurc 
of attribution. They wore then classified into hi^- and 
low-coiiplexity groups, and the attribution scores of those 
two groups wore coLiparod, In one study (study III) subjects 
wore first classified into high- and low > conploxity groups 
ond wore then assigned to different oxporinontal conditions. 
In the study which oxaf.iinod the rclationsliip between 
perceived parenting and attribution, in addition to the 
ucasuros of attribution and cogaitive conploxity a 
questionnaire for noasuring perceived parenting was also 
adninistorGd. 



Cognitive coiiplcxity aoasurod nninlj’ with the 
help of a aodifiod version of Scott’s (1962) '‘Object 
Sorting Tost". JLttributi on was neasured v/ith the iielp 
of (1 ) The attribution Scale (constructed by t3ie author 
specifically for the present research) and (2) flic I.A.E. 
Scale (Intellectual ^.chievenent Ecsponsibility Scale) 
(Crandall, KatkoTsky and Crandall, 1965). The P.P.Q. 
(Eerccivod Parenting Questionnaire) (llacPonald, 1971a) 
was used for neasuring Perceived Parenting. 

Six investigations wore conducted, three involving 
collogt) adults ( between 1? and 19 years of ago) and throe 
involving school-going pre-adolosccnts (between 1 1 and 1 5 
years of age). One of the latter studios exaainod the 
rclationsliip botwoon perceived parenting and attribution. 

The findings of those investigations indicated, 
first, that oaong all indo pendent variables, it was the 
nature of the outcono that affected attribution in the 
nost unequivocal way. In all studios internal attribution 
was hi£jier for positive outcones than for nogativo outconco. 
This finding was explained in terns of a "positivity bias" 
(Skinner, 1971; Frieze and Weiner, 1971). That is, the 
hi£^or internal attribution for positive outcono s was 
explained on the basis of tho hypothesis that people, for 
cognitivo reasons, pay norc attention to positive infomation 
when attributing outconos internally. 
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Two propositions thnt hove been advanced to explain 
the positivity bias were examined : (a) the outcome expecta- 
tion hypothesis, which proposes that positive outcomes 
are attributed more internally because they are expected 
more frequently than negative outcomes (Miller and Ross, 
1975) and that expected outcomes are attributed internally 
(Feather and Simon, 1971a, 1971b) and (b) the perception of 
contingency hypothesis, which proposes that, positive 
outcomes are attributed more internally because they are 
perceived as being contingent or dependent upon internal 
factors (Miller and Ross, 1975) due to their greater 
desirability (Jenkins and Ward, 1965). It was found that 
the perception of contingency was a likely basis of the 
observed positivity bias effect. 

Secondly, although there was no main effect of 
cognitive complexity, it interacted significantly with 
the nature of the outcome (in the case of pre-adolescents 
but not in the case of adults). The interaction between 
cognitive complexity and the nature of the outcome 
demonstrated that those high on cognitive complexity took 
significantly greater responsibility for failure compared 
to those low on cognitive complexity. The two groups did 
not differ with regard to the attribution for positive 
outcomes. In addition, the difference between positive 
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and. negative outcome attribution of complexity 

subjects was smaller than that of those low on co£^tive 
complexity. 

The absence of a main effect of cognitive complexity 

(in both adults and pre-adolescents) in conjunction \d.th 

the interaction botv;ocn cognitive complexity and the nature 

of the outcome (obtained onl^ in the case of pro -adolescents) 

can bo explained with the help of "Interactive complexity 

Theory” (Streufort and Streufert, 1978). Siis theory 

"makes predictions of information processing ^ 

on the basis of complexity of the individual and the 

characteristics of the environment". 

(page 87) j 

I 

The information provided for processing is considered 
to bo a characteristic of the environment (Streufort and | 
Streufort, 1978). The proponents of the "Interactive 
Complexity Theory" proposed that an optimum level of 

I 

complexity would bo required in the information provided 

for processing inordor for the high-ond low-complexity i 

! 

differences to omorgo prominently, Tho complexity of I 

information in Idio view of those authors consists of 
(a) information load (that is, tho quantity of information 
por unit time), (b) cucity (that is, tho success component 
of information) and (c) noxity (that is, the failure 
component of infomatiai|)* | 
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y^In the present context, the general absence of a 
prominent effect of cognitive coraplexity ccin be explained 
in terms of an overall lack of an optimal , level of 
complexity in information provided for attribution. 

However, certain reservations can bo made in this connection. 
It seems likely that among the throe components of complexity 
of information (that is, information load, ©ucity and ncxity ) 
the "infoimation load" was of an optimum level for pro- 
adolcsccnts but not for adults* Thoroforc, cognitive 
complexity modified the effect of the nature of the outcaae 
only fimong pro-adolosconts. 

The reason why adults and pro-adolcsconts may require 
different levels of optimal "information load" to function 
could be tho nature of certain social exporiencos 
individuals belonging to tho two age groups go throu^. 

hadcpondontly of complexity of information, tho 
interaction between cognitive complexity and the nature of 
tho outcome can also bo explained in terns of tho differences 
in self -osteon (Lovonthal and Singer, 1964 ) in hi# and 
low- conploxity individuals and their ability to think 
flexibly by conblning contradictory bits of inf orraation 
(Eosonkrantz and Crockett 1965 ). 

With regard to tho self -osteon explanation, it is 
reported that high-cognitiVQ conploxity individuals show 


lower self-esteem tlrian those low on cognitive complexity 
(Leventhal and Singer, 1964)» Self-esteem is found to be 
related to attribution. It is reported (Pitch 1970) that, 
high-solf-eateem individuals take more personal credit 
for success (make hi filer internal attribution) and less 
personal blame for failure (make loi-^r internal attribution). 
Individuals low on self-ostoeo 3hou an opposite attributional 
pattern, that is, they deny responsibility for success and 
aosujie blame for failure. The self teem attribution 
relationship has been explained in torus of a tendency 
in higtifcOnd low-self-cotoom individuals to maintain 
consistency of their positive and no/^ativc self-image 
respectively. The high self-ostoou individuals maintain 
consistency of their positive self image by assuiuing 
personal responsibility for success and bloiiing theasolvos 
loss for failure, tiic low-self -cateom Individuals maintain 
conoiotoncy of their negative self -image by doing the 
opposite. 

Considering the inverse relationship between 
cognitive complexity and solf-ostoom and the relationship 
between attribution for positive -negative outcomes and 
Bcrf-ostocm, it would bo expected that liii^- complexity 
individuals will take less credit for success and more 
blame for failure and low-complexity individuvUio would 
show an opposite tendency, ©lo predictions regarding the 
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relationship between cognitive complexity and attribution 
were borne out only in the case of low-complexity individuals, 
therefore the explanation based on self-esteem seems to 
be only partially tenable in the present sot of findings.' 

The differ'.?ncG between the attribution for positive 
and negative outcomes made by high-and low-complexity 
individuals can also be explained with the help of a 
cognitive mediator, that is, the difference between high 
and low- complexity individuals in terms of their ability 
to combine contradictory bits of information. It is 
suggested that, high- complexity individuals can perceive 
contradictory bits of information as more compatible 
compared to low- complexity individuals; hence smaller 
difference in attribution for positive and negative outcome 
in the case of the former than in the case of the latter. 

The third major feature of the present research 
was the relationship between perceived parenting and 
attribution. It wna found that positive (that is, accepting) 
parenting variables were associated with high-internality 
for positive outcomes, low-intemallty for negative out- 
comes and high-internality for negative outcomes. Negative 
(that is, rejecting) parenting variables were correlated 
with low- internality for positive outcomes and higb- 
internali'ty for negative outcomes* 
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The relationship between positive ani negative 
parenting anl attribution for positive and negative out- 
corncs can be interpreted in terms of rneiiotion by self- 
esteem. According to Rohner, Chaille and Rohner (1980) 
positive parenting (through high self-esteem) will lead 
to high internality and negative parenting (through low 
self-esteem) will lead to low internality. Fitch (1970) 
demonstrated a relationship between self-esteem and 
attribution. That is, those high on self-esteem showed 
more internal attribution for positive outcomes and less 
Internal attribution for negative outcomes and those low 
on self-esteem showed the opposite. 

Following these two sets of findings it would be 
expected that positive parenting (through high self-esteem) 
would be related to high internality for positive outcomes 
and low internality for negative outcomes. Negative 
parenting (through low self-esteem) would be related to 
low internality for positive outcomes and high internality 
for negative outcomes. These predictions were supported 
in the present set of findings. However, a positive 
relationship between positive parenting (thereby high self- 
esteem) and high interaality for negative outcomes observed 
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in thiG study v/as unexpected. It is suggested tliai: there 
may be different implicit explanations for higli internality 
for negative outcomes sho'.m by those reporting positive 
parenting and those reporting ne^tivo parenting. VJIaile 
former may indiCcite low self -derogation, the latter may 
show a tendency to blamo one-self. 

Some of the major theoretical, and metiiodolcgicEil 
implications of the present research were discussed. 

from a theoretical point of view, this research 
supported ths notion tliat situational variables (ospeoially 
the nature of the outcome ) are more powerful determinants 
of attribution than personal variables (Priezo, 1980)* 

Shis suggests that given information regarding the nature 
of the outceme and a cognitive-personal variable, more 
define. te predictions about attribution can be made on the 
basis of the nature of the outcome. 

In addition, the findings of these investigations 
also raise ^ important issue for developmental research. 

The present investigations suggest that althou^i there may 
not be age-differences in the level of the cognitive 
potential of individuals after the peak of cognitive 
development is attained, due to certain non-cognitive social 
expe.riGnccG, there may bo differences in liie way individuals 
at two age levels (for example, adults and pre- ad ole scents) 
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■ipproacu a social- cogoitivn task (for instance, attri- 
bution of causality), ilorcover, tills research also 
suggests that, instead of a gonoralized kind ox concept- 
ualisation regarding tno relationship between parenting 
and attribution, it is inperativc to consider this relation- 
ship in the li^t of the nature of the outcome. 

ilothodologically speaking it is apparent that many 
e.iabiguities regarding the role of cognitive- personal 
detcrminaits ( for example, cogiiitivo complexity) of 
attribution can be resolved by introducing complexity of 
information as an additional dimension. Furthermore, by 
allowing subjects to show cognitive complexity by both 
processing and seeking ini'ormotiou, and employing behavioural 
indices of attribution and parenting, a more comprehensive 
picture of determinants of attribution can be attained^ 

Certain issues i'er further rasearch have also been 


suggested 
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mHOPucriaii 

i’lie individuals as '‘naive scientists" (Ileidsr, 1950) 
attempt at organizing the i^orld in some systenrtic manner. 

One sv^cli attempt is manifest in answering the "•Ji-g s" by 
assiyiing causes to behaviors and events. Identifying 
causes for outcomes and happenings has been described in 
social psychological literature as "causal attribution" or 
"attribution of causality". 

Causal attribution essentially involves a cognitive 
act of processing infon-iation related to behavior and 
thereby reaching some causal conclusions. Various authors ; 
have described causal attribution in essentially the same ' 
¥ay, namely, that individuals impose order on the social 
world by assigning causality to either the "person" or i 

the "environment." Hov/ever, tliere may be subtle differences ' 

I' 

in the various views of the attribution process, i 

I 

Bie origin of attribution theories can be traced j 

back in philosophical writings of michotte (19S3) arid j 

insi^tful observation of the development of human tliou^t | 

process by Piaget (1930)* Iliohotte (1963) suggested that 

' '' ' I 

individuals directly and immediately perceive causality in 
their world, iccordihg to Piaget, perception of causality 
is an essential and vital |«9rt oi social cognitive developmenii 


Viliat interests' the social ^sj^cliolo gists is the process of 
causal analysis, in other morels attributional process. 

Attribution, accorrling to heider (195B), nay be 
understood as a process of establishing a link between an 
event and the underlying conditions, -According to Llichotte, 
the distinction between inferring that tiie locus of 
causality for behavior is internal to 'iiio .actor and 
inferring tliat it is extorno-l to tlie actor is similar to 
the distinction bctx.«on seeing a person as an "origin'' and i 
seeing him or her as a "pav/n. " In other words, the 
can be perceived as acting of his/h.'.r ovm. accord or as 
being compelled by situations to act in a particular x/ay, | 

do Charm3(1968) suggested that individuals first tug to I 

match the effect with underlying dispositions; if such ; 

match is not found -die effect is attributed to tiie environ- 
ment, Jones and Davis (1965) referred to the attribution i 

process as m "attribute-effect linkage", lcco:.’ding to 
these autliors, inferring the cause of an act involves 
pointing out an intention arid relating it to some dispositioni 
Since both intentions and dispositions are attributes of the 
individual, the perception of a link botx^^een a particular 
auction and disposition may be called an "attribute-effect- 
lihkage," 

Kelley (1967) described attribution as a "perception 
of co-variation" between the antecedents and the effect* | 



He sug£iestv}d that effects or outcomes arc attri Dated to 
tlione factors viiich curc present ifien outcome occurs and 
do not ap.jcar in th; absence of outcouo. 

Hotter (I954) conceptuciliecu causal an'vlysia in a 
related but different ioerspective* In hotter’ s conceptuaii- ; 
zation causality assumes the form of a ”4'cn.;..’ali2eu 
expectancy of control" vdiich refers to the porcoption of 
events either positive or negative as being th; consequence 
of otiu’s own actions and tlms under personal control C'^ 
internal locus of control) or as being unrelato'" to one’s 
own behavior <tn.d thereby beyond personal control ( an 
external locus of control). 

Weiner and his collcaguos (Weiner, Frieze, Kukla, | 
Seed, Host, and Eooonbaum, ,1971 ) dealt with attributions I 
pertaining to the situation of academic outcomes ( that is, ! 

j 

success aiid failure) and conceived of attribution as ; 

explaining success and/or failure in terms of foiu’ causal , f 
factors , tliat is, ability, effort, luck, and task, fiiose ■ ; 
authors suggested that causes of success and failure can j 
bo best understood in terms of a bi-diaensional clasoificatiorj 
schema consisting of "internality" and "stability" as two | 
dimensions. 

' ' , I 

The cojiimon thread running througli all the views 
regarding attribution process is that, (a) attribution is 



not til 3 same in all situations and (b) individuals 
essentially distinguish between internal and jnto.viial 
factors while attributing causality. Keider called these 
two factors "person" and "enviromiont" respectively. 
Jtocordiny to Jones and 3avis (1965 ) tln-se are "dispositional" 


and "situational" factors, ICollcy (1967) considered 
"person" on the one hand, and, "stiiiulus" on the other 


hand, as potential causal factors. 


It is clear frojr the above discussion .vejarding the 
nature of the attribution proooss, that the most i«iportant 
aspect of attribution is to uotcrjiiino whether behavior or 
events arc caused internal (personal) or external 
(situational) factors. Vftiat doterminos attribution to 
either internal or external factors has been a natter of 
groat research interest not only because of its theoretical 
significance but also because of its practical implications. 

It is clear from observations that rinictions to 
behavior differ according to the cause of the behavior, 
that is, v/hether the cause is internal or external (i-jann 
and laylor, 1974; Suls and hu3.1en, 1961), V/einer et.al . (1971 ) 
studied tlic relevance of attribution in achievouent behavior 
and observed that the roaction to success or failure to a 

I 

groat extent depends upon how they are explained. Ilorcover, 
the future course of actions also depends upon those 
cxplatiations. 
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Jlbtributio'.i to oithor i;.itcjrn--d or oxtornal factoro 
lias iinplications for social boii.'.vior also* ?o.:- oxciaple, 


in tho context of 
to tie recipient’s 
factors is held re 
(Schopler, 1970). 
Gitiior of the two f 


helpins situation^ tiio donor’s reactions 
need vail depend upon ^/Iiich of th-; two 
sponsible for the rGcipiont ’ 2 conditions 
In addition, cxplanationo based on 
actors, that is, v/itliin or bepond 


personal control also affect the diagLiqsis of poycholop,lcal 
disorders (Batson, Jones and Cochran, 1979) and iirtproverncnt 
(Pirta and Brev/in, 1962) in cc-rto-in x)3yclietliei''a';-fiutic 
situations. The major unde;rlyinii factor in in tor personal 
transactions in number of social situations, for instance, 
fauily, school and work organizations, also ]iappcns to be 
causal attribution, llioreforo, in order to predict and 
control attribution and thereby behavior, it is vital to 


study what determines attribution. 

A revievr of attribution literature shows that the 


determinants of attribution may bo classified into the 
following categories: 


A* Per3onal-.I)cterminant3 including 

(i) Iksmographio variables 

(ii) Motivational and Personality Fariables 

(iii) Cognitive- Personal Fariables, 

B. Information- related Determinants, 

C. Situational -Determinant 3, 



D. 


Socialisation Dot 'Muii nant a , 


T-i.’ faetoro do torr.iinin^j attribution arc rcvivowod 


belnu. 


-^liS OiblL-DSTSRI IintiTITS 


Roocarcli in tlio area of po roonal-dotormi iants of 
attribution ou^^gesto that individuals ’ beliefs, fiiotivos, 
and oth.:.r por;jonality charactori^.tics may affccl: inf orm-mion- 


ocarch, 


processing and the kind of attribution made 


(Ajzen, 1977; Herzborger and Cloro, 1979), 


Personal dete'rminant:3 of attribution can bo cliscuescd 
under three subha ad in go: (i) Do mo graphic variabl s, (ii) 
Hotivational and PerBomlity Ciiaracteristics and (iii) 
Cognitive- Pe3.'Oonal Variables, 

(i) Somo graphic Yar i obi o s ; 

’ Dorio graphic Variables act as correlates rather than 
direct defu'iain-ints of attribution. Individuals of particular 
races, ages and either sox arc ascribed certain features 
which fiUiy affect attribution, 

and Cul.turc i 

Cultural differences with regard to attribution are 
well ostabliohedCBarnouw, 1973; Pry and CShosh, 1980; %claiian, 
Posen, and Kulberg, 1978)-. There is a good deal of evidence 
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to suggest that blacks in generrOl make more external 
attributions for both success and failure then v.'hites 
(Friend and Neal, 1972; Lef court, 1976; Murray and Mednick, 
1975). Prom the point of view of a belief in locus of 
control also, blacks are reported to be more external than 
whites (Rotter, 1966; Lessing, 1969; Scott and Phelan, 1969; 
Battle and Rotter, 1963; Lef court and Ladwig, 1965; Shaw 
and Uhl, 1971; Strickland, 1972; Sytkoskoe, Strickland 
and Watson, 1971). 

Hsich, Shybut, Lotsof (1969) found that Anglo- 
Americans are more internal th’n either American-born 
Chinese or Chinese born in ffongkong. In a recent study, 
it was suggested thait oriental countries are more external 
than Western countries (Chandler, Sharaa, Wolf and Planchard, 
1981). With specific reference to India, Garment (1974) 
suggested that Indians are less internal than North Americans 
on certain froctors of I-E control, while on other factors 
they are more internal than the North American sub^octs. 

In a more recent cross-cultural comparison Chandler et.al. 
(1981 ) found that Indians were less internal tho.n Americans 
on Achievement dimension of MMCS (Multidimensional Multi- 
attributional Causality Scale) (Lef court, 1978). However, 
when attributions for success and failure were analyzed 
separately, Indians were found to be more* Internal for 



success and more external for failures than imericano and 
Japanese, 

In short, data regarding the Indians have been 
inconclusive. Dyal (1982) explains this situation on the 
basis of within-culture - heterogeneity. liorc elaborate 
research is needed in order to draw definite conclusions 
regarding attribution in Indian culture. 

V/ith regard to ago there is definite evidence to 
suggest that children are less internal tl:iaii ■idulto. 
Attribution of causality has boon said to develop from 
object to person attribution (Buble, Pcldman, Higgins and 
Karlovac, 1979). With regard to locus of causality it is 
suggested that judgements of causality may shift from a 
primarily cxtomal/entity orientation in young children 
to a primarily intcrnal/person orientation in adults 
(Piaget 1972; Shantz, 1975). 

Children may differ from adults with respect to 
(a) cognitive capacities and/or (b) world view (fiublo, et, 
al. 1979)* Most of the developmental attribution studies 
are concerned with growth in cognitive capacities end how 
those affect ways of combining information, Eiua, for 
example, several studios have reported that young children 
(under 6 years) are unable to use the ’’discounting principle" 



(that is, to assess a iiumbor of co-uscs siiaultnnoouoly and 
dotermine thoir rolativo ixiiportancc ) (Kcllci', 1973) in 
mo-king causal attributions, thougji they arc able to use 
information in sane systematic v/ay, ouch as under stcanding 
the principle of co-variation (Costanzo, Grumot and Brehm, 
1974; Divitto and McArthur, 1978; Karnial and Boss, 1976; 
Kun, 1977). 

Children’s views of the world may also change with 
ago. (Chat is, younger children ma.y tend to see events as 
relatively externally determined. Since with ago they 
become bettor able to understand the influence of events 
and thus to view experiences as personally controlled. 
Consistent with thig general hypothesis, several studies 
have shown a devclopmontal shift from external to internal 
locus of control (Gruen Kortc, nnd Baum, 1974; Lifshitz, 
1973; Eyckaan and Malikiosi, 1975). 

Much dovclopnental research in the area of 
attribution of causality has followed vapproachos suggested 
by devolopmontai theorists, namely, Piaget (1972) and 
Shantz (1975). However, little is known regarding ago 
differences in attribution by individuals who have reached 
mature level (according to Piaget, 1950; and Harvey, Hunt 
and Schroder, 1961) of cognitive development. 

In view of a recent developmental theory (Ploarell, 1970) 
which argues for dovelopmont being a life-long proGOss, 
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difforcncGS in attribution of causality nay bo expected 
after the individual has reacliod tlio peak of cognitive 
developEiont. 

(c) Sex ; 

Males and fonales do not appear to differ froo. 
each other in a,ttribution in a. siaple way. In general, 
attribution by nales and fenalcs to internal or external 
factors depends upon the nature of the outcone. That is, 
fenalcs are found to bo less likely to see their success 
being the result of their ability, but they attribute 
their failure to lack of ability and bad luck (Bar-Tal 
and Frieze, 1977; Dweek and Repucci, 1973; Feather, 1969; 
Berg, Stephan and Dodson, 1981). 

V/ith respect to. a belief in locus of causality 
there are conflicting findings. While there arc sone 
studies which do not report a sox difference in I-E score 
(Pharos, 1976) others report hi^icr intornality in nales 
than fenalcs ( Feather, 1967 b and 1968). In a sinilar 
context two studies have reported sex difforeiices in 
generalized expectancy of control anong -isian Indian nales 
and fenales; nales have been found to be noro internal 
than fenales (Agrawal and Kunari, 1975; Ehanna and Khauna, 
1979). 



Sex differences in attribution of causality are 
assumed to result from sex-role socialization (Etaugh and 
Brown, 1975). Ihus it is iraportant to study the specific 
socialization "variables viiicli may bo responsible for such 
development. 

In short, it appears that socially disadvantaged 
cultures and races are more external than socially 
advantaged ones? attribution changes with ago both with 
respect to the rules employed for processing information 
and the n<aturo of attribution; and two sexes differ in 
attribution, 

(ii) Motivational and Personality Vnriablos ; 

imong the motivational variables, need- achievement, 
Socied- -tociety, and Self-esteem are some of the variables 
which have received considerable attention, 

I 

With respect to neod-achievonont it is found that 
those hi^ on achievement motivation appear to be more 
internal than those low (Kukla, 1972; Bar-Tal and Brieze, 
1977; Weiner and Kukia, 1970; Weiner and Potepan, 1970). 
However, the factors (that is, ability, effort, luck and 
task) employed to explain the outcome by . hi^* and low- 
achieveaent subjects de|)onded upon the nature of the outcome 



Social anxiety has bGon another notivational variable 
which ha.s been reported to have sone effect on attribution. 
Those with hi^i social anxiety attribute success to 
internal factors,' and failure to external factors to a, 
greater extent coupared to those with low social anxiety 
(4rkin, 4,ppelnan and Burger, 1980). 

With regard to self esteon, the high-self-csteen 
individuals' attribute success rioro to internal factors 
conpared to the low-solf-ostcen individuals (Fitch, 1970; 
■jkies and Felker, 1979). So far o.s attribution for failure 
is concerned there are souo anbiguities. While Fitch (1970) 
showed that hi^ solf-estcca individuals took less 
responsibility for failure conpared to low-self-osteen 
individuals, -liines and Felker 's study did not show hi^ 
and low-solf-ostcon difference in a,ttribution for negative 
outconos, 

4.ttribution differonces with respect to self-osteon 
are said to be solf-consiotcnt. In addition, it nay also 
bo suggested that high self-estoen subjects have higher 
initial expectancy for success than do low-self-eoteon 
subjects. Therefore, success, is attributed to skill by 
high self -osteon individuals (-ines and Felker, 1979). 
However, it is not clear \diothor the differenco in attri- 
bution is due to the differ once in affective inplications of 
success and failure for high and low self— osteon individuals 



or tliG difforoncGs in tlioir initial GxpGctancy, 

In addition to the aotivo.tional cliaro-ctoristics 
discussed in tlio above pa-ragraphs , authoritc-rianisii and 
locus of control are two such personality variables which 
have been found to affect the attribution of causality. 

iiuthoritarian and egalitarian subjects ^^rare conpared 

in situa,tions involving attributions pertaining to both 

the self and another person (actor-obseivcr ) (doldborg 

and Evonbeck, 1976). It was found tha,t authoritarians 

conpared to oga,litarians wore norc internal idien they 

thonsolvos experienced success and others experienced 

failure. Belief in a-n intcmai-Gxtcrna.1 locus of control 

1 

(Rotter, 1954, 1966) is another fn,ctor which by definition 
would be expected to affect attribution. Proa Rotter's 
conceptualiza,tion it would follow that individuals who 
believe in an internal locus of control would attribute 
outconcs to situational or external factors to a snaller 
extent than individuols who believe in an external locus, 
of control (^adaas, 1977; Davis and Davis, 1972). 

The rolationsliip just described nay be nodified by 
certain situational variables, for oxanplc, situationally 
provided causal alternatives (that is, ability, effort, 
luck and task). Gilnois and Reid (1979) found that while 
internals did attribute both success and failure to luck 



to a smaller extent than externals, tlie two did not 
differ significantly with reference to attribution of 
outcomes to ability, effort and task. 

In view of such findings a controversy arises as 
to whether the relationship between locus of control and 
attribution should be assessed in a generalized manner 
or in a situation-specific manner. ' 

The rcvioiir of motivational and personality deter- 
minants of attribution suggests that, in goner 'al, these 
variables interact with the situational variables 
(especially the nature of the outcome cUnd self vs. other 
attribution) rather than acting independently in affecting 
attribution. However, what is not so clear is whether 
attribution difforoncoo due to certain personality and 
motivational characteristics arc affected by the difference 
in situation-specific expectauicics or not. 


(iii ) Cognitivo-Porsonal Variable s : 

Cognitive personal variables may affect the kind of 
information one seeks, the kind and amount of information 
a person can adeq.uately handle and how the information is 
processed. Psychological differentiation and cognitive . 
complexity^ as aspects of general porcoptual-cognitivo 
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style, are two variables which have received some attention 
in attribution. 

Considering psychological differentiation, individuals 
are said to be more-or less-differentiated (Witkin, Dyke, 
Paterson, Good enough, and Karp, 1962). High-differentiation 
(in contrast to low-differentiation) or field-independence 
(in contrast to field-dependence) is referred to as a 
tendency to perceive physical or social objects independently 
of its surroundings. 

Following this description, it would be expected 
that field -dependent or less-differentiated individuals 
would rely more on external cues for physical as well as 
social perception and therefore while identifying locus of 
causality also they may be expected to emphasize external 
factors. By contrast, individuals who are field-independent 
or highly differentiated would be expected to base their 
judgements on internal referents and would be likely to 
emphasize internal factors in perceiving causality as they 
rely less on external cues. 

Based on the above reasoning it was expected that 
higb-^differentiation would be related to internal locus^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ 

of control and low-differentiation to external locus of . 
control. While some support v/as obtained for this 
contention (Bax, 1966) most of the studies reported a 



non- significant relationship heix/OGn the tiro variahlcs, 
ho attompt has boon mado to oxamino the role of differenti- 
ation in situational attribution. 

The second cognitive -personal variable which forms 
part of a general cognitive style, has been defined by 
Bieri (1955) and Schroder, Driver and Streufert (1967) 
as o-n aspect of the structural component of individuals' 
cognitive system which can be considered as an index of 
the way ho/she combines information from the outside world 
and that generated internally. 

Schroder, ct. al. (1967) proposed that individuals 
differ with respect to cognitive complexity or information 
processing complexity. Bohaviorally, persons hi^i on 
cognitive complexity arc characterized by "relative 
thinking", less boundedness to stimulus information, less 
generalized perception, less dependency oa external or 
social definitions as criteria of validity of their 
judgements and a capacity to act in an "as if" manner, 

From a developmental point of view, under "optimal" 
environmental conditions, cognitive complexity develops 
from a relatively simple, concrete and undifferentiated 
state to an abstract and well integrated state which is 
reached only after the _ ago of ten (Harvey, Hunt and 
Schroder, 1961). 40 cording to Harvey ct, al. (1961) the 
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optinal onviroiiaent is ono that generally poriioits iiaxinuia 
inforaation feedback; and allov/s the child to learn fron 
this feedback:. Less than optiEial enviroiiiiiontal conditions 
generate arrostation at lov/cr levels of devclopLicnt. 

Cognitive complexity has boon x\ridcly studied as a 
deterninant of information processing in inprossion 
fornation and person perception. Findings of the studies 
dealing with this issue suggest that hi^-conplexity 
individua,l3 conparod to those lo\<r on cognitive conploxity 
are able to Integra, to discrepant infornation rcga.rding 
another person and present a xn^gII integrated picture on 
the basis of contradictory bits of infornation (Rosonkrantz 
and Crockott, 1965 ).. 

CognitivG conploxity as a deternina-nt of attribution 
has started gaining sono attention only recontly. In aji 
investigation of attribution for success and failure 
Stroufort cand Stroufort ( 1969 ) found that both cognitively 
c Duplex persons and cognitively sinplo persons .accejDted aore 
personal responsibility for success than failure, but this 
effect was nore pronounced for sinplc persons than for 
conpl ex persons. 'Mann ( 1970 ) in a nore recent study 
found that those hi^ on cognitive conplexity seek nore ^ 
inf ornation- prior to naking a causal judgenent and make 
nore conplex attributions ( that is, utilize larger 
•% nunber of causes rather than single cause) than low 



complexity subjects. 

Considering th'it cognitive coiiplexity is a 
characteristic of the ^^ray in which inforuation is processed 
it nay have inplic.?.tion3 for attribution process. Moreover 
fron the point of view of a cla,s3 of variables iMiich iaa,y 
predict attribution in a va,ri3ty of situations, it vjould 
be v;orthwhil6 exploring cognitivo-porsonal ( or style 
related) variables rather than motivational and personality 
variables. Such an assumption is based on Pro.nkcl 
Brunswik’s (1949) suggestion that stylo- related elononts 
of personality are more pervasive, persistent and general. 

The role of co£ 5 aitivo -personal variables in o,ttri- 
bution is far fron clear. ITot only is there a scarcity 
of research dealing with this question but also tiie 
available findings are conflicting. 

IHBOMAglON-BELATEB DETBBIIEI AITTS 

Among inf oraation'ferelatcd variables consistency, 
consensus, distinctiveness, non-common effects, similarity, 
salience, social desirability and nature of the outcome 
arc the ones which have received considerable attention 
from researchers. - 

Applying Kelley's (1967) frJiiie work, it has been 

/ 

widely established that different kinds and amounts of 



inforiiiation generate different causal attributions 
(McArtbur, 1972; Ruble and PeldLian, 1976; Zuckernan, 1978; 
Frieze and Weiner, T971 ; Orvis _, Cunningiiam and Kelley, 
1975). Actions which have unique and non-coniiaon effects 
are attributed to persons* dispositions (Jones and Davis, 
1965; Ajzen and Holiiies, 1976). The effects arc attributed 
to those antecendonts which assume properties similar to 
those of the effects (Shultz and RaTinskj?', 1977). It is 
also demonstrated that causality is attributed to dis- 
positions of the actor when attention is focussed upon 
the actor and to situational factors when the situation 
is salient (Jones and Wisbett, 1972; Tayloi' and Fiske, 

1975; McArthur and Post, 1977). 

Among all these information- related determinants 
of attribution perhaps the most vrideljr studied one is the 
nature of the outcomes. Frieze (1980) in a recent reviev; 
pointed out that the nature of the outcome explains a 
considerable amount of total variance in causal attribution. 
4. number of studies have shovm that people in general 
have a tendency to take greater credit for successful 
outcomes ( that is, they attribute success to their 
ability and effort) and to hold external forces ( that is, 
luck and task) responsible for failures (Feather and 
Simon, 1971 a; Frieze and Weiner, 1971; Rnblo, 1973 ; Bar-Tal 
and Frieze 1975). 
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HowGvor, exactly what are the factors ^^rhich modi cate 
this divergence has heeri a matter of debate.. There is 
Gvidonco for two classes of va-riables as likely mediators 
(Larson, 197'7)s (a) the motivational bia-ses and (b ) the 
non-no tivOwti on al biases. The gsreater internal attribution 
in the c-ase of positive outconos may be due to a motiva- 
tional bias, for example, an inclination to present oneself 
in a positive li^t (Arkin, Gleason and Jonston, 1976j 
Podroff and Harvey 1976; Ivlillor and Ross, 1975; Miller, 
197'6). In that case, the divergence v/ould occur only in 
attributions made in the actor condition. 

However, there a.re findings to substanti:eto tJic 
effects of non-mo tivational or cognitive biOvSes in 
attribution for positive and negative outcomes (Taylor 
and Koivuma,ki, 1976; Skinner, 1971; Frieze and Vfeiner, 
1971). Those investigators shov;ed that attribution wa,s. 
more internal in the case of positive outcomes than in 
the case of negative outcomes, no mOttter v/hethcr, it 
involved outcomes pertaining to the self or the others 
Such findings support a positivity bias ratb,cr ttian 
a motiva,tiona.l bias. 

In addition to this controversy, the role of 
persona,! factors, especially of cognitive personal factors, 
is also not very clear in attribution for positive and 
negative outcomes. Since "positive - negative" is an 


externally defined evaluative criteria for jiidgODiGuts, 
it is likelj’ that individuals functioning at different 
levels of cognitive conplexitj- nay react to this information 
differently. In general, studies dealing witu information 
related deteriiiinanto of attrihutioii have ignored personal 
factors (especially t/ne cognitive-personal variables). 

It is likel 5 i' tho,t the characteristics of rhe individual 
raay direct the intake and use of certain kinds of 


inf orraation* 


C . 3If[JAlI 0NAL DETSBMIMTS ; 

ijiiong the situational d eterml nan 1 3 of attribution 
the most important variable appears to bo the role of the 
attributor, that is, whether attribution is maclo for 
behaviors and events rela.ted to self or ot.iers. In 
addition, the effect of the role of the attributor (that 
is, ^c tor or observer) is modified by the degree of 
familiarity betx^een the actor and the observer. It 
also depends on whether the observer is passive or active 
in the situation, whether the situation involves competetion 
or cooperation and whether attribution is made public, 

Jones and Nisbott (1972) proposed that actors have 
a tendency to attribute causes for the ir own a.ctions 
situationally whereas observers tend to see the same 




as reflacuiug 
extensive. revi 
oId server diffe 


traits or dispositions, 
ov; loy Monsoii and Snyd-or 
renoGo are x;all docmaont 


As evident in the 
(1977) actor- 
od. 


It is reported that sigiiif Icantly nore trait 
attributions v/ore aiade to a relatively unknown person 
than to a friend ( Nisbett, Ca,puto, Legant & lloracek (1973). 
-As moritioned ojirlier, attribution was also affected by 
whether observer is passively iiialcing attribution or is 
part of the act (active observer), Wlien involved in a 
socially unde sir ablvO outcome both actors and active 
observers avoided blaming themsolves and tried to ascribe 
the socially undesir^-ible outcome to factors other than 
themsolves (Cuiiiiingiam, Starr and Kanouso, 1979). 


Jones a,nd Nisbett (197,2) identified tv/o major 
categories of factors as likely mediators of 'actor/ 
observer differences; (a) cognitive factors including 
informational, perceptual and iDrocessing difforences, and 
(b) motivational variables including differences 
concerning self- evaluation and self- presentation. 
Herzberger and Clore (1979), in addition, have pointed out 


the relevance of some individual difference variables 
such as internal-external locus of control, self-esteem 
and self-concept in determining the actor-iobserver 
difference. 
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IJo attempt, however, has been made to examine the 
role of cognitive personal variables in explaining actor 
observer differences. This question assumes relevance 
in view of Galper's (1976) and Arkin and Gabrenya's (1978) 
investigations in which they minimized the effect of the 
role of the attributor by instructing the observer to 
take the actor's perspective. From this point of view a 
cognitive personal variable, namely, cognitive complexity 
(which has implications from the point of view of an 
ability to take others' perspective) may be worthwhile 
exploring in the context of self-other attribution. 

D. SOCIALIZATION DETERMINANTS 

Besides "personal" and "situational" determinants 
of attribution, there are certain long-term determinants 
(namely, socialization ) which may affect individual's 
personality and in turn attributions. Some such evidence 
can be taken from the research done in the area dealing 
with socialization determinants of locus of control. 

It has been of great interest to researchers to 
examine the socialization determinants of Internal- 
External Locus of Control (Chance, 1965; Katkovsky, 
Crandall and Good, 1967; Davis and Phares, 1969; 
MacDonald 1971a; Levenson, 1973b; Rohner, Chaille 
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and Rohner, 1980). In gonoral, tlioso studio g havG shown, 
that maternal porraissivoness, ca.rly independonco, o^nd 
mothers’ flexibility of standards for thoir children vrore 
related to a belief in an internal locus of control. 

To sun up, it is clear from the o,bove reviev/ that 
dovGlopnont of causal belief is doternined to a considerable 
extent by soci.alization variables. Since belief regarding 
ca.usality is an important aspect of situational attribution, 
rolo-tionship can be expected between attribution and on 
•aspect of parenting, nancly, perceived parenting. 

THE PROPOSED RESHiRCH 

Tho preceding review brings out tho fo,ct tho-t 
inf ornation rego-rding cognitive -personal dotorninatits of 
attribution of causality has boon linitod. In addition 
research regarding the releva-nce of one such cognitive- 
personal variable namely, cognitive complexity ( wiiich 
appears to be a promising determinant of attribution In 
view of its importance in other o.spocts of person-perception) 
has been equivocal. Also, it is not’cloar in what way 
cognitive complexity would interact with situational 
variables. 

Thus, the present research aimed at exa,uining the 
relation^ip between cognitive conploxity and causoA 
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attriToution, in view of two situational variables ncoolyy 
the nature of the outcocio, and the role of the attributor 
on the one li;md and with the liolp of a socializa.tion 
variable that is, perceived paroiiting, on the other hand, - 

The nature of the out cone has boon found to be an 
inportant doterninant of 2,ttribution ( frieze, 1980). 

Since cogxiitivo coaploxity is an infornation procossing 
variable, it was expected tlmt infornation regarding the 
nature of the outcono would affect the relationship bctvroon 
cognitive conplexity and attribution. 

The rolo of the attributor was included to see if 
a cognitive personal va,riablo such as cognitive conplexity 
plays a role in divergent causal attribution. Since higli- 
and low- conplexity individuals are reported to differ 
in their social-perspoctive-taking ability ( He.rvey, 1964j 
Halo and Delia, 1976) it was expected that different 
a,ttributi onal patterns would oner @"3 in high- and low- 
conploxity groups. 

The ago of the subject as a denographic variable 
assuned relevance in the present context fron the point of 
view of both cognitive, conplexity and attribution. The 
present study included subjects fron two ago levels: (a) 
pre- ad ole scents and (b) adults and exaninod whothcr 
a,ttribution or the relationship botwoon cognitive conplexity 





and attribution changos after cognitive devclopnont lias 
reached its peak. In view of flavell’s (1970) suggestions 
that there are change o 'which result fron "adult sociali- 
zation", the present investigation oxaninod altrihuti on 
a,t two ago levels after the a,go of iio,turo cognitive 
devolopnc-nt. 

The sex of the' attributor was included in this 
re so arch on the rationale that differences in attribution 
nay result fron sex-role- devclopnont. 

Finally, "perceived pa.ronting" a.s an aspect of 
socialization was included in the present research to 
explore a long- torn doterninont of attribution. 

The specific questions posed in the present 
roaoarch wore as f ollov;s: 

(1 ) Docs cognitive conplexity plo-y a role in causal 
G,ttributi on in situations where no infomation 
other than that rcga.rding the nature of the outcone 
is given? 

(2) Does the nature of outcone affect attribution 
independently or in conjunction with a cognitive 
personal variable? 

(3) Gan cognitive conplexity ( as a personal dote rninajit) 

account for the divergence in sclf-and-othor- 
attribution? . 
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(4) 

(5) 


Do cofjiitivc conploxit}^ 


^xnd attribution boar the 


snio rolati unship :o,t tvro ago levels? 
In what v/ays is percGivod pa-ronting 


relatod to 


attributi on? 


PM OP THE THESIS 


In the pap;es that follow-/ ri sorios of investigations 
dosignod to a-nsvirer the spocific questions rOviood in this 
resGnrch is described. Chapter- 2 dota.ils the tods used 
in the present research, a-nd describes a prolininary stud 5 ’' 
involving cognitive conploxity, the role of the attributor 
and the sex of the attributor. Chapter- 2 also reports 
study- I which exanined the effects' of co£,;riitive coiiplexity , 
Nature of the Out cone, r-;'le of the attributor, sox of the 
attributor and sex of the target on attribution. 


Chapter- 3 reports two studies ■■ which x-^/ero conducted 
to exanine cofoiitive ccuiploxity a.nd nature of the outcoae 
as detornining attribution. 

Chapter- -4 studies the rol-ationship between perceived 
parenting and attributi -on. 

The iiiplication of . the findings of those investiga- 
tions are discussed in the final chapter. 



CHAI>TSE 2 


SEL BCT IOM Off TOOLS MD PRELIMIITARY TESglNG- 

This chapter will he dealt with in two Eia;jor 
sections^ the first section includes a description of tools 
and a discussion of the preliminary testing, and the second 
section consists of the description of a study (Study I ) 
conducted to exaiaine the effects of a cognitive- personal 
variable and a situational variable on attribution, 

fOOLS USED IN THE PHESEHT RBSEARCH ; 

C0G-NITI7E COMPLEXITY JISASUBES ; 

(1 ) The Role Repertory Test (KBP Test ) s 

Among the commonly used measures of cognitive 
complexity, the EBP Test (Kelly, 1955) is one \diich has 
been used in both its original and modified forms by 
various investigators ( Biori, 1955; Adams- Webber, 1969; 
?acc & Greenleaf, 1975 ; Durand & Lambert, 1976; Starbird 
and Biller, 1976). Kelly (1955) maintained that differe- 
ntiation in the construct system of an individual can be 
understood on the basis of the way in which he/she perceives 
any two other persons as similar to each other and different 
from every other person. Cognitive complexity can be 
determined on the basis of the number of "functionally 



difforont” constiucts one possesses to describe others. 
Those possessing a greater number of such constructs are 
considered to be "high on cognitive complexitj?" -while 
those having fewer of such constr-ucto are considered to 
be "low on coghi'tive complexity". 

The EEP Test is availa,ble in both the individual 
and the group forms (Kelly, 1955). In the present research 
the group form of the 3SP Test was translated into Hindi 
for use with Hindi- speaking subjects. The test was used 
in a 15 X 15 grid forra consisting of 15 role- names 
(-Appendiec I) taken from Kelly’s (1 955) original list. 
Subjects ^^rorc required to fill in names of persons in these 
roles -from their social surroundings and categorize these 
persons on a set of 15 bi- polar concepts (personal 
constructs) elicited by themselves. This was done by 
putting a check mark (\/) under the names of the persons 
who could be thus included in a particular construct. 

Scoring of the SEP tost based on Bicri’s(1 955 ) 
procedure. Each construct rov; in the grid matrix was 
compared with every other row to determine the number of 
matches between them. The specific index of cognitive 
complexity was derived as follows; (a) v/henever two 
construct rows matched perfectly (that is, an identical 
check-pattern was obtained) a score of ’-2’ was assigned. 
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(d) wiienever a construct vras repeated a sin^e 

except! on (discrepancy), a score of '-1” was assigned, and 
(c) all other comparisons were scored as *0’. An 
algebraic sum of these scores ;ms obtained. The loi',>er 
this sum, the less cognitively complex the perscri was 
supposed to be. Cognitive complexity scores could range 
from "0” to "-28*' , 0 roiDrosenting the highest extrojne 
of cognitive complexity and -'28 representing the lowest 
extreme . 

The HEP lest as a complexity measure was used only 
in the pilot study (wtiicii will be reported later in 
this section). In subsequent studios, the REP loot v/ao 
replaced by Scott’s (1962) "Object Sorting lost". Iho 
reasons for such a, substitution will be discussed in the 
aiopropriate context, 

(2) Scott’s 'Object Sorting lest ; 

Because of the technicalities involved in the 
administration and scoring of the ESP lost, Scott (1962) 
introduced a simpler way to measure cognitive complexity 
along the same theoretical lines. He suggested that 
many of the complications of’ the scoring procedure of - 
Kelly’s EBP lost may be avoided.by asking subjects to 
emi:#py as many object - namesj and as many constructs 
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comparing tiicso object- laamcs as they may considor necessary. 

J 3 as 0 d on such considerations Scott’s (1 962 ) test involves 
two simple steps. First, subjects arc required to. generate 
a list of object- names from o. certain cognitive domain 5 
then they ai-e asked to classify those objects into various 
meaningful conceptual categories. -1 small change t/as 
introduced for the purposes of the present research. Instead 
of names of important nations ( Scott, 1962), noaocs of 
important other persons were employed as objects to be 

classified in order to control for variations in previous 

\ 

information. The rest of the procedure wo-s identic a,l to 
that of Scott. Following Scott ( 1962 ), a Holativo Complexity 
Score (R) was obtained as the index of cognitive complexity. 


II* CAUSiiX ATTRIBUTION MEilSURES ; 

( 1 ) The Attribution Scale ; 

It was planned tho.t a paper-and- pencil measure of 
attribution would bo used in the present rGsoarch. Literature 
shows evidence of such an approach to the measurement of 
cauS'al a.ttribution. For example, Mciirthur (19^2) adopted 
this method to provide information about hypothetical 
situations. More recently, Fontaine (1975) .used, a sinilar 
tool involving sets of situational, descriptions in order ■ 
to provide different kinds and amounts of information threu^ 



a change of wording. The situational descriptions used 
in the -Attribution Scale used in the present research 
differed from those cited above in that they did not 
provide an^/ information other than that pertaining to the 
positive or negative nature of the outcome and the role of 
the attributor (Actor/ Observer ). 

Ei^t real life events were selected from a \\dde 
range of activities which young adults generally engage 
in. The events x^^e^e so described that attributoi'S ’received 
information only about the outcome (that is, the protagonis 
either succeeded or failed). Besides, tiie descriptions 
were intended to produce ambiguous situations 'vdiere no 
additional cues for causal inference were available, i.t 
the end of each situational description, four possible 
causes ( which could have boon responsible for the given 
outcome ) were provided along v/ith a six-point rating- 
scale for each cause. The subjects were asked to rate- 
each possible cause in terms of the extent, to which it 
could have been responsible for the depicted outcome. 

The six- point scale was anchored at the ends 
"Least- responsible" (represented by a score of "1") and 
"Most-responsible" (represented by a score of "6"). The 
intermediate points (that is, 2,3, 4 and 5 ) assigned 

appropriate labels (details are given in appendix- II), 
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The four possible causes were classified into internal 
factors (one cause was related to Ahilitj" and the others, 
to Effort) and external factors (one cause was related 
to Luck and the other ^ to Task), 

A significant feature of this tool was that all 
the items were scored for interna,lit,y . Althougi the rating 
scales for the "internal" and "external" causes were 
identic aly while scoring, ratings on the exteamal causes 
were considered in the reverse order. In other words, a 
low rating on the external causes represented a rejection 
of external factor in favor of some internal cause. The 
rating on both internal and external factors were summed 
up in each situation and an average was taken over ei^t 
situations. The average score, which will be referred 
to as the " average internality- score " , constituted the 
dependent measure. 

The "Attribution Scale" was used in the first two 
studies (including^ the pilot study ) of the present resoai’ch. 
In the later studies, attribution was measured by means of 
another tool namely, "Intellectual Achiovement Eesponsibility 
Scale 'Xl.A.S, scaled (Crandall, Katkov sky and Crandall, 1965), 
which is doscribed belovr. 
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( 2 ) 


Tho IntcllGctual 


- AchiovoniGnt Eespoiisi'bilit.v Soalo : 


The Bcale v/as introduced in. order to study 

attribution at Yarying ago levels. 41 though the I.-A.R. 
scale in its original form was used with children it has 
been found to be suitable for adultS' also (Lao d. Wuensch, 
1979). In addition to providing a similar form to tho 


''Attribution Scale" in terms of tho structure and the 
kind and amount of information provided, it consists of 
two sets of items, one set involving positive outcomes, 
and the other, negative outcomes. 


Thus, tho I.A.E. scale permits us to present botli 
positive and negative outcomes without a,pprooiably increasing 
tho administration time. One alternative was to construct 
a paroillcl form of the Attribution Scale for use with 
children. However, in view of anticipated problems in 
administration and test-taking this alternative was not 
followed. 

The I.A.E. scale was used in? its original (English) 
version with one sample (Tho study exploring parenting 
antocodehts of attribution and cognitive complexity 
doseribod in chapter •4 ) and in a translate# Hindi version 
With the other samples (both versions of the. I.sA,E. scale 
are presented in -Appendix III). 31io scoring of the I.-A.E. 
scale was based on the procedure doscribod^by Crandall ot.al. 
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(^965). This involved calcalating throe sc cross I’’’, I 
and I - Total, The I"'* and the I~ scores signify 


" internality f or positive oatconics ' 


' 'hn; G ‘3 riial ity for 


iic gativo outcoraes” . 


!Ib.ose indices were oltnined oy sumoiing 


up scores chtained hy the subjects separately on itens 
related to positive outcomes and items related to negative 


outcomes. The I- Total score v/hich was a simple addition 

-J- •• 

of I and I scores, represented the subjects* total 
internality. 


III. THE LfflAS TJEB 01 PiagNTiil, i'lTTECEMTS ; 

The Perceived P arenting Questionnaire (P.P.Q. )(i.IacDonald, .1971a ); 

The Perceived Parenting Questionnaire, adapted bs’* 
MacDonald from the Cornell Questionnaire (Devoreirx, 

Bronfenbrenner , and Eogors, 1969) .was used in order to 
measure the behaviors ajid attitudes of parents as perceived 
by their children. The P.P.Q, consists of 21 items 
representing nine general parenting voiriablcs, naraoly, 

ITurturanco , Ins trumont al G ompani onship . Principled Discipline , 
Predictability of Standards , Protectiveness , Physical Punish - 
ment , Achiovomont Pressure , Dopriva-tion of Privileges a,nd 
If foctivo Punishment ( a description of these variables 
would bo presented in the appropriate context). Appendix IV 
presents an English version of the P.P.Q. 

^ f ee 




The procedure for administration and scoring of P.P.Q. 
was some as that of MacDonald (1971a). Iwo identical 
(oxcopt-for the pronouns) forms of this scale v/cro to ho 
administered, once with respect to tho mother and again 
w^ith regard to the father. Eo.ch itom w-as to ho rated on a 
5 -point scale. Ihe higher the score, tho greator tho extent 
of tho factor being perceived in a particular parent. Each 
subject obtained 18 scores on tho P.P.Q. , nine related to 
the father's parenting bohOuVior and nine related to tho 
mother's parenting behavior. 


PEELIMIlh.RY TBSTIIG 


Pilot- Study ; 

The pilot study was conducted with two o-ims; (a) to 
try out the tools for measuring cognitive complexity (the 
^Eolc Repertory Te st.) (Kelly , 1955) and cause,! attribution 
(the ^Attribution Scale, constructed by tho author), and 
(b) to test specific hypotheses regarding the effect of a 
cognitive- personal and a situational determinant of 
attribution, . 

METHOD 

Ovorviow of the Design ; 

Three ' independent variables h cognitive complexity 
(•hi^/low), tho role of the attributor (-Act or/ Observer ) and 
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tho 3QX of 'SiG attributoi’ (MalG/fcciGlo) we.ro f ‘^’-ctorially 
conbinod into o. 2x2x2 expo-riiicntal dosign. 


TiiO' dopendciit moaourG was the attribution Gcore 
obtained on the basis of ratings on the "4ttribution Seale", 


Sub ,i oc ts ; 

One hundred and twenty- two college undergraduates, 
ranging in ago between 17 and lg years, sorred as subjects 
in this study. 

Procedures 


Subjects wore first administered the IIEP Test, 
followed by one of two versions of the "iittribution Scv?i-lo", 
the "iiCtor (self- attribution) Version", and the "Observer 
(other-attribution) Version", Half of the subjects rocoived 
one vorsioii, and the other ha3;f recoivod the other version. 
Tho only difforonce bot^TOon the two was that in the "dlctor- 


Version" the prota.gonist (target) in each situation wa.s 
the subject hinself or herself, while in the "Observer- 
Version" the ta,rgot \-fas c. different person (designated ’ 
The two versions were .appropriately worded to suit the 


X‘ ). 


ac t or- ob sorvor cli s t inc ti on. 


Hypo the sos ; 

(1 ) It was expected that those high on cognitive 

Gojuplcxity v/ould bo less, likely to nake extreme 



(either internal or external) attrihations, relative 
to those low on cognitive complexity. Such. a 
prediction was based on Schroder, Driver, and 
Streufert’s (1 967 ). contention that higli complexity 
individuals compared to the low-complexity individuals 
are characterised by relative thinking and ha-ye less 
of a tendency to make extreme judgments, 

(2) ihe discrepancy between self and other- attribution 
of high complexity individuals was expected to be 
smaller than that of low complexity individuals ' 
because the former ca.n ta.ke others’ persi^ective 
more easily than the latter (Hale & DeijLa1976 ). 

(3) In view of earlier rosoarcii findings (irkin, Gleason 
& Johnston, 1976; Priezo and Weiner, 1971; Miller, 
1976; End or & jgohart, 1974) males were expected 

to be more intornal in theii- attribution than females, 

BESDh l S iHD DISCUSSION 

An ana.lysis of variance (unequal means) (Winer, 1971 ), 
involving cognitive complexity, the role of tiic o-ttributor 
and the sex of the attributor as independent variables, vras 
carried out on the -Attribution Scale Scores. Table 1(a) pre- 
sentQ means and standard deviations; a summary of the analysis 
of va,riancQ is preseiited in Table 1(b), 

Insert table 1(a) & 1(b) here ‘ 


TiBLB 1(a) s Means and Standard deviation of Attribution 

Scale Scores in high/lox^^ cognitive complexity, 
Ac tor /Observer, and Male/?emale groups. 



Hi gJi-Complexity 

Low- Complexity 

Actor 

Observer 

Actor 

Observer 


i = 16.29 

16.99 

16.59 

15.37 

Male 

3D= 1 . 39 

1.39 

2.46 

1.82 


(10) 

(14) 

(16) 

(7) 


X = 16.81 

16.62 

15.08 

17.5 

Female 

SD= 16.81 

2.03 

1.78 

1.37 


(18) 

(17) 

(19) 

(20) 


NOTE; Uumbors in pafonthosGS indicate coll frequencies. 
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Ti£iL3 1(b) ; Supimai’y of MOVA on Attribatiori 

Sca3-0 Score 0 (Pilof Studj^ } 


Source 

SS 

df ' 

Ho 

]? 

in 

Totall 

389.32 

120 




4 (sox; male/ 
female ) 

.995 

1 

.995 

.34 


B. (Cognitive „ 
Comploxity 
high/ low) 

1 

7.919 

2.74 


C.(Polo of 
i.*.ttri'butor 
i*c t ox/ 
oh server ) 

4.921 

1 

4.921 

1.69 


iiB 

3.375 

1 

3.375 

1 . 17 


40 

12.706 

1 

12.706 

4.39 

.05 

BC 

.793 

1 

.793 

.27 


u'iBC 

31.488 

1 

31.438 

10.88 

.or 

S. Within 

327.123 

113 

2.395 




groups 
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It can be seen that while there was no significant 
main effect of any of the factors, a significant interaction 
was obtained between sex of the attributor and role of the 
attributor, and between cognitive complexity, Role of the 
attributor and Sex of the attributor. A comparison of 
means indicated that the highest internal attribution was 
shown by the low- complexity females in the observer role 
and the lowest internal attribution was made by low- 
complexity females in the actor role. Low- complexity 
males compared to their female counterparts made signifi- 
cantly less internal attribution in the observer role . 
Differences between all other means were non significant. 

As expected, the differences between self-and- 
other-attribution of high- complexity subjects were smaller 
than that of low- complexity subjects. Those high on 
cognitive- complexity showed negligible differences between 
their self and other attributions but whereas, there was 
considerable difference between self-and-other-attribution 
of low- complexity individuals. The cognitive complexity x 
actor observer interaction was further modified by the sex 
of the attributor. While low- complexity females were 
significantly more internal in the observer role than in 
the actor role, the reverse occurred in the case of low- 
•omplexity males. 


r:i‘:!.do to explain the difforoncos 


M nttonpt wac 


3ho-Wii by low- complexity nalos o.nd foLio-loe in tiieir solf- 
e,:ni other-attributions, in toms of the norms of social 
Oipprovai or disapproval, Hrr’yoj'- (1964) suggested that 
the 3- ow- complexity iiidividu'ai.s are more sensitive than the 
hi^i-conploxity inclividuods to social cues such as norma 
of a.pproval . or dosirabiJ.ity, Assuming that the situations 
provided in this study evoked such social cues, it v/ould 


bo expected that low-complexity individuals would be more 
likely to base attributions on social approval considerations 
than high-oomplexity individuals. 


It appears that low- complexity males and females 
responded differently to the social- desirability norm in 
keeping v/itli their difforontial sox-role socialisation. It 
is soeiall;:^ desirable for females to appear jiiodest by not 
taking personal credit for positive outcomes (Eerg, Stephen 
and Dodson, 1981); hence their lower internal attribution 
in the actor than in the observer role, Por males, it is 
socially desirable to appear personally rosponsibl.o for a 
positive outcome hence a tendency (non- significant) 
toward o. greo.ter internal attribution in the actor role 
than in the observer role. , 

In- short, the pilot study demonstrated; (a) that 
none of the three indopdont variables had a significant 
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main of feet on attriloutioiis, (b ) that while cogiiitivo 
complexity did not by itself affoct attreibution. for positive 
outcoaos, it inter acted sigiific antly v/ith the role of the 
attributor and the sox of the attributor to affect attri- 
bution. 


ICnilG seeking an explanation of the results of the 
pilot study, it weis felt that the lack of main effects of 
the independent va,ria,blcs, especially of cognitive 
complexity could have been due tos 

(1 ) Iho tool for measuring cognitive complexity; Certain 
practical problems, were encountorod in edministoriiig 
the REP Tost because of v/hich it was suspected that 
subjects. may not have responded properly on this 
test* To avoid tiiis problem in all subsoiuont 
studies, Scott* s (1962) object sorting tost was used 
instead of the REP Tost. 

Ihe Natui'G of the Outcome ; Since the pilot study 
involved only positive outcomes, it was suspected 
that different results would emerge in the case of 
nogtitive outcomes. ■ 

(3) Th e Sox of the target ; In. the case of "other- 

attribution” , since no specific mention was m.edc 
of the sox of the target, possibly subjects found 
the attribution situation some what ambiguous. 


Such 0 , proTolen of course v7ould not arise in tlio 
case of '‘sGlf-attrilDatioii” (Actor condition). 

CoiisidGring tiicso tliree possibilities the next study 
(Study I ) investigated the effects of cognitive complexity, 
the naturo of the outcome, the’ role of the attrihutor, tho 
sex of tho attrihutor, and the sex of tho target ( in the 
ohsorvor condition) on causal attribution. 


S'lUIiI I 


IvIETIiOD 


Ovorviow of tho Design ; 

Cognitive complexity (Hi,^/Low), no,turo of the 
outcome ( posit ivo/no gative ), role of the attrihutor 
( act or/ oh server ), and sox of the attrihutor (male/female ) 
wore combined into a 2x2x2 factorial design. Tho 
sox of the target was a port, of only the ''Ohsorvor Condition". 

SincG both tho no,turo of tho outcome and tho role 
of the attrihutor wore to bo manipulated, four versions 
of the Attribution Scale were, used corresponding to the 
four experimental conditions resulting from the combination 
of these two variohles. 

The sex of the target was manipulated by telling 
subjects in the Ohsorvor Condition either that was a 





male or that *21* ivas a fomalo. In short , the Gxporinontal 
conditions in the present study wore as follov/s; 


A. Self as target ^-Jlth positive outconiGS 

(Actor/Positivc outcome) 

B. Self as target v^ith nogativo outcomes 

( 4.C t or /No gat ive ou tc oma ) 

C. Other person (Modo/j?or.iO,lc ) as target with positive 
outcomes, that is, 

, Obsorver/Malo target/Positivc outcome 
Cg. Ohscrvor/Fon-ilo target/ Positive outconiG. 

P. Other person (Male/PomalG ) as target with nogativo 
outcomes, that is, 

. Obscrvor/rpale target / Negative outcome, 

Pg. Observcr/Pemalc target / Negative outcome , 

Por reasons mentioned errlior in this chapter (p, 43 ) 
cognitive complexity was measured with the help of Scott's 
(1962) ''Ob^ject Sorting Test” instead of the R3? test 
(Kelly, 1955). 


Hypothesos ; 

(S'. 

It was expected that the effects of the' independent 
v<ariables which were obtained in the pilot- study would 
emerge even more prominently in Study I because the 
latter study would include Both positive and .negative 





out G ones, 
s^ggostion 


Elis prediction was based on V/oiner's (1972) 
tliat the negative valence attached to a 


no gative ou tc one 


or failure nakes the attrihutor more 


responsive to the situ-ation and nakc hiii or her get 

involved in the attribution process, 

\ 

V/ith respect to the now 'independent variables 
(Nature of the outcone and Sox of the target) it was 
expected that; 

(a) Internal attribution ^^rould be higher in the case 
of positive . Dutcones than in the case of negative 
outconos, 

(b) Internal attribution would bo higher in the case 
of a aale target than in the case of a f eraale 
target in the c-aso of positive outconos. The 
opposite would hold in the case of nogfitive out- 
comes. This -is duo to the belief that men are 
aoro conpotent, than woracn (Peldaan- Suranor & 
Kiesler, 1974; Etau^ & Brown, 1975). 

The hypotheses regarding cognitive complexity, the 
role of the attrihutor and tho sex of the attrihutor were 
the same as in the. pilot study. 

Subjects’ : 

Three hundred college undergraduates (belonging to 
the sane age rongc as in the pilot study ) served as subjects 


~r { 


in this study. 

Procoduro ; 

The procGdurc of this study x^evs sinil-ai' to that of 
the pilot study, except for a few additional stops. Subjects 
wore first given Scott's tost (1962)-, following which they 
were rondonly assigned to one of- the six exiDGriacntcal 
conditions nontioned onrlior. The appropriate versions of 
the "Attribution Scale" were then cdiainistered. Subjects 
in the Observer Condition" ’eore given inf orLaation 
regcarding the sex of the target. 

EESTILIS DISCUSS lOh 

Subjects vrare classified into hi^i and lo'w-coEiplexity 

r 

groups on ttie basis of a, nedi^n split on the conploxity 
scoros, forty subjocts wore oxcluded fron the final soiiple 
since their scores lay right on the nodian. fho .attribution 
scores of . 251 subjects wore subjected to an .anal\rgis of 
v,ariance to tost tho effects of the indopondont vn.riablGS 
on causal attribution. 

In a preliminary analysis it was noted that tho 
sex of the target did not have a significant main of feet j 
nor did it interact si gaif icon tly with any of the other 





variablGs, Therefore, the sex of the target as a variable 
was excluded froiii the subsequent anal573is. 4n analysis 
of variance including cognitive conplcxity, nature of the 
outcono, role of the o^ttributor .and sox of the attributor 
yielded the .results presented in tables 2(a), and 2(b). 


Insert table 2(a) & 2(b) here 

There v/a.s a significant na,in effect of the nature 
of the outcoao. As predicted, subjects nade significantly 
nore internal attributions. for positive outcome. This 
finding can bo interpreted in terns of a "Positivity bias" 
proposition (Skinner, 1971; Priezo and Weiner, 1971) 
which suggests that individuals for other than motivational 
reasons pay more attention to positive than to negative 
outconos while attributing then internally, A detailed 
discussion of "positivity bias" and its underlying processes 
would follov; in a later chapter. 

The only other significant finding v/as a main effect 
of the role of the attributor. Subjects made signific,antly 
more internal attribution for others than for thonselves, 
Hiis result was not quite in keeping \d.th the findings 
of the pilot study, which indico.ted that the role of the 
.attributor interacts si^iificantlynhth the sex of the 
attributor and his/her level of cognitive conploxity but' 
does not o.ffect o.ttributi on independently. 
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ni A ■'■4" ■ :? 


2 ^ \ 


r,nd St 'aidard Dcvi/’-tionQ of Attribution 
Sc-ulc Scoi'GU ill High/Loi.' Cogiiitiyo Coni.plo.>rit,yi, 
Ac t or/Ob G G rv or , ? os i t iir c/ i-f 0 gut iv u Out c one 
and llalo/xOinalc groups. 



Hipii-G 

oraplorit 

*rr 

-4( 

LoV7- 

C omploxi 

u.V 

Actor 

Obsorvar 

4 - -y, 

Obsorvor 

-;-Vc -Ye 

OUtCOIilG outcoriG 

+¥c 

outc one- 

-Ye -t-TO 

outcome outc 01 

-Yg +7g -7o 

iG out c oiaG out G omo outc omc 


i =16.78 13.92 

16.21 

15.22 

16.56 

13.68 

16.75 

1 4. 30 

Hale 

SD= 1.66 .80 

1 . 88 

1.60 

1.67 

1.63 

1 .63 

2.47 


(16) (7) 

(25) 

(22) 

( 7 ) 

(10) 

(21) 

(20) 


X =16.23 1 3,25 

16.87 

14.05 

15.83 

13.06 

17.04 

1 3.56 

i'CJiialc 

SD= 2.25 .94 

1 .97 

1 .88 

1.13 

1.32 

1 .62' 

1 .58 


(7) (12) 

(22) 

(19) 

(12) 

(6) 

(22) 

(23) 

Ho to s 

Tlio nutibors j.ii 

parGiithu 

GGS ind 

•1 ."-x , 

‘v j - L' 'w 

cell fro 

‘quoncics 
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T-^LS 2(h) j 

Summary 
Sc ore s 

of ^ 
(Stud. 

07 A Oil 

y I ) 

j;ittributiQri > 

6oa].c 

Sourcp 

■SS 

df 

?.IS' 

F 

o 

P 

Total 1106.56 

250 

* 



ii. (hi^/lox-/ 
Cojnploxity ) 

2.60 

1 

2.60 

1 


3. (malG/ 
female 
att. ) 

10.04 . 

1 

10.04 

3. 36 


G . (Juctor/ 
observer ) 
role of 
attri. ) 

16.74 

1 

16.74 

5.59 

.05 

3. (positive/ 
negative 
outcome ) 

347.696 

1 

347.696 

116.29 

. 001 

<13 

0.0 

1 

0.0 

0 


.iC 

0. 0 

1 

0.0 

0 


iJ) 

2.98 

1 

2.98 

1 


BG 

1.98 

1 

1.98' 

1 


BD 

6.57 

1 

6.57 

2.19 


03 

2.36 

1 

2.36 

1 


.£30 

.124 

1 

A 

.124 

1 


.JOB 

3.84 

1 

3.34 

1.28 


BCD 

6.08 

1 

6.08 

2.03 


•IBB 

.87 

1 

.87 

1 


-IBOB 

.124 

1 

.124 

1 


S W groups 

704.56 

235 

2.99 
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The greater interiiality sho''.'raL in the case of other 
than in the case of self- attribution ( Study I ) was in 
accordance with Mann's (1979) results that is, subjects 
made more "person" attributions for events involving 
another person and the events involving the self v/ore 
attributed more to the "stimulus" (that is, to something 
external to the attributer). She explained this finding 
in terms of the differences in a.ctor*s and observer's 
'perceptual focus' . She maintaanod that when one is asfcod 
to explain some one elso's behaviour the focus of attention 
is the person rather than activityi hence a "person" (or 
internal) attribution. But in making an attribution for 
oneself, attention is directed towards the event rather 
than towards the self; hence a "stimulus" . (or external) 
attribution. 

In summary, considering together the findings of the 
pilot study and those of study I, it can bo said that there 
are indications that cognitive complexity does not indepen- 
dently affect a.ttribution, that nature of the outcome seems 
to bo an important factor in affecting attribution, and that 
the effect of the sox of the attributor and the role of the. 
attributor appears, somei^hat ambiguous. 

The next study ( Study II) further invostigated the 
effect of cognitive complexity, iiic sex of the attributor 

and the nn,turo of the outcome in order to see if different 

, ,, , ' ( ^ : 

CENTH^-L r\ARV 

! i T 
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attribution patterns omorgo when attributors arc simulta- 
neously presented with information regonding both success 
and fc-iluro. Moreover, Study II also aimod at examining 
attribution at two age levelss (a) in college adults 
(botv/een 17 - 19 years of c-ge ) end (b) in school going 
pre-adolescents (between 11-15 years of age), to see if 
o-dults differ from pre-adolescents in their attribution, 
given that both have reached a level of cognitive maturity. 

In order to simplify tho design the role of the 
attributor and the sox of the target were excluded. 

The next chapter describes the details of the 


proposed study 
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and 19 years of age) and the otlier including school-going 
pre-adolescents (between 11 and 13 years of age). Both 
investigations presented positive as well as negative 
outcomes to 'the same attributor. 

A test of attribution that could make possible the 
inclusion of positive and negative outcomes simultaneously 
and would be suitable for both adults and pre -adolescents 
was needed. The Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 
Scale (described in Chapter 2 p, 34 ) was found to serve 
both purposes, for the measurement of cognitive complexity 
Scott's test was retained in the proposed study, since 
prior testing had established its suitability for use with 
pre -adolescents. 

Hypotheses; 

As in the earlier studies, it was expected that 
attribution would be more internal in the case of positive 
outcomes than in the case of negative outcomes. Sex 
differences were also expected. 

With regard to cognitive complexity the first two 
studies ( the pilot study and Study I ) showed varying 
results. While the pilot study demonstrated that cognitive 
complexity influenced attribution in interaction with the 
role pf the attributor and the sex of the attributor, no 
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significant effect of cogiiitivo complexity was found iri 
study I. Ihe other two studies available in this area 
(Streufert and Streufert, 1969? Mann, 1973 ) again 
gave different results. One of them (Streufert and 
Streufert, 1969) reported an interaction between cognitive 
complexity and the nature of the outcome while the other 
one (Mann ,1979) demonstrated the main effect of cognitive 
complexity on attribution. Since, the design of the 
present study is more similar to that of Streufert and 
Streufert (1969) study than to to Mann’s an interaction 
between cognitive complexity and the nature of the out- 
come was expected, 

SOTIIY II (-a) 

METHOD 


Overview of the Design ; 

The effects of cognitive complexity, nature of the 
outcome and sex of the attributor on internal attribution 
were examined by means of a 2x2x2 (hi^/low cognitive 
complexity X positive/negative outcome S male/female 
attributor) design. 



Subjects; 


One hundred undergraduate students ( 50 uales and 
50 females) between 17 and 19 years of age, served as 
subjects in this study. 

Procedure ; 

Subjects were administered §cott*s test follov;ed 
by the I.XS. Scale. 

BBSULTS 

Subjects were classified into high and low- 
complexity groups on the basis of a median-split on their 
cognitive complexity scores as in "the earlier studies. 
Eleven subjects had to be excluded from the final sample 
because their scores lay on the median. Tlnree scores 
(Internality for positive outcomes), l“ (Internality 
for negative outcome s)and I- total ( Total -Internality ) 
v/ere calculated for each subject on the I.-A.E. Scale. An 
analysis of variance was carried out to examine, the effects 
of cognitive complexity, the nature of the outcome and 
the sex of the attributor on internal attribution; the 
major results of which are presented in Tables 5(a) and 
3(h). 

Insert Tables 3(a) & 3(13 ) about here 
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TABLE 3(a)s - Means and Standard deviations of I.A.H. 

Scale Scores in Cognitive Oonplexity , 
High/Low, Nature of outcome. Positive/ 
Negative and Sex of the Attributor 
Male/Pemale groups. 



High- 

Complexity 

Low- 

Complexity 


+Ve outcome 

-Ye outcome 

+Ve outcome 

-Ve outcome 


X = 14.29 

12.82 

14.0 

13.56 

Male 

SD= 2.42 

1.98 

2.0 

1 .91 


(17) 

(17) 

(28) 

(28) 


X = 14.08 

12.25 

14.17 

12.88 

Pemale 

SD= 2 . 06 

' 2.82 

1.91 

1.94 


(27) 

(27) 

(17) 

(17) 


NOTE; Numbers in parentheses indicate coll froquenciGS, 
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TABLE 3(b) ; Summary of AI'TOVA on I.A. R. Scale 

ScoresC~3^ud3)’ 11(B)) 


bourco 

SS 

df 

MS 

E 

P 

Bo-two on 

491.798 

88 




A (Cognitive 
comploxity 
high/low) 

2.48 

1 

2.48 

1 


B (Sox male/ 

Eomalo ) 

3.14 

1 

3.14 

1 


AB 

.610 

1 

.610 

1 


SW groups 

485.568 

85 

5.71 



V/ithin 

395.71 

89 




C (11. of outcome 
positive/ 
negative ) 

71 .88 

1 

71 .88 

19.37 

.01 

AC 

4.86 

1 

4.86 

1.31 


BC 

2.61 

1 

2.61 

1 


ABC 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 


C X 3V/ groups 

316.13 

85 

3.72 




A 
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Consistent xi/'ith the expectations and the findings 
of Study I, suhjects indicated significantly greater 
internality for positive outcomes than for negative 
outcomes. Also cognitive complexity and the sex of the 
attrihutor did not affect attribution significantly either 
by way of main effects or by way of interactions. 

The same variables were then investigated in a 
sample of pre-adolescents, 

STUDY II (B) 


Sub.jects ; 

One hundred school-going pre-adolescents ( 50 
boys and 50 girls), ranging in age between 11 and 13 
years, participated in this study. 

Procedure ; 

The procedure of this study was identical^ to that 
of the adult study ( Study 

RESULTS 

The results of the analysis, which v;ere carried out 
on the same lines as in the adult study, are presented in 
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tables 4(a) and 4 (b). 


Insert Tables 4(a) and 4(b) liere 


In keeping >n.tli the hypotJaesis and the results of 
Study I and Study 11(A), the nature of the outcome had 
a significant main effect- on attribution. That is, the 
attribution was more internal in the case of positive 
outcome than in the case of negative outcoruos, 

An interesting departure from the findings , of the 
adult studj’' was the emergence of a significant interaction 
betv/een cognitive complexity and Nature of the outcome. 
Specifically, hi^- and low- complexity subjects differed 
significantly in their attributions of negative outcomes, 
but not of positive outcomes. Those high on cognitive 
complexity indicated greater internal attribution for 
negative outcomes compared to their low-complexity counter- 
parts, Althou^ both high-and low- complexity subjects 
sho\7ed greater internality for positive than for negative 
outcomes, this difference w'as significant only in the case 
of low- complexity subjects. ThJ-s interaction is graphically 
shown in Pigure 1(a). 

Insert Pigure 1 ( a ) about here 
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TAEL'S 4(a); Means and Standard deviations of I.4., R. 

Scale Scores in Cognitive Complexity, 
High/Low, Nature of Outcome Positive/ 
negative and Sex of the attrihiitor 
Male/Pemale groups. 


Hi gh-^Gomp lexity low- Complexity' | 

+Ve outcome -Ve outcome -i-7e outconio -Ye outcome 



X = 13.62 

12.72 

14.14 

11.97 

Male 

SI)= 1.56 

2.74 

1.73 

3.12 


(13) 

(13) 

(35) 

(35) 


X = 13.90 

12.65 

14.23 

1 0.15 

femalG 

SD= 7.005 

2.26 

1.58 

3.26 


(31) 

1 

(31) 

(13) 

(13) 


NOTE; Numbers in parontlios0.s indicate coll frequencies. 
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TABLE 4Cb); Suromary o f AI-TO VA on I.A. E. ScalG 
'Scores ( Study 11(B)) 


SourcG 

SS 

df 

MS 

P 

P 

Between 

856.46 

g 1 




A (Cognitive 

14.30 

1 

14.30 

1 .52 


Complexity ; 






High/Low) 






B (Sox : Male/Pemale ) 5*90 

1 

5.90 

1 


-IB 

8.57 

1 

8.57 

1 


3V/, groups 

827.69 

88 

9.39 



Vlithin 

383.83 

92 




G (N, of outcome: 

116.03 

1 

n6. 03 

92.24 ■ 

.001 

Positive/Negative ) 
iikC ^ 0 • 94 

1 

40.94 

22.74 

.01 

BC 

12.57 

1 

12.57 

6.98 

. 05 

-1BC 

5.52 

1 

5.52 

3.07 


C' X S¥. groups 

158.77 

88 

1 .80 





MEAN INI 



POSITIVE NEGATIVE 


NATURE OF THE OUTCOME 

FIG.1.A MEAN INTERNALITY AS A FUNCTION 
OF COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY AND I 
NATURE OF OUTCOME 




In addition, the sex of the attributor interacted 


significantly with the nature of the outcome to 
attribution (Study 11(B)). VJhile boys and girls 


affect 
did not 


differ in their attributions for positive outcomes. 


they 


did differ in the- case of negative outcomes. It v/as found 
that males showed greater internal! ty than fenaloB in the 


case of negative outcomes. Figure 1(b) shov/s tlio 
bGt^^reGn sox of attributor , and na,xure of outcome 


interaction 


Insert Figure Ub) . about here 


The results of Study 11(A), and 11(B) demonstrated 
that vrhilo the noiuro of tho outcome affected attribution 
most consistently, cognitive complexity interacted with 
tho nature of the outcome to affect attribution in the 
case of pre-adolosccnts but not ad'ults.- In addition, tho 
sox of the attributor in conjunction with tho rmturc of the 
outcome of footed attribution only in prc-adoloscents, 

Compr'jing Study 11(A) and 11(B), the mrg or findings 
can bo interpreted on tho linos discussed belows 

The Haturo Out como S Sox of , tho^tjribu^or^jnter^^ 

The results with regard to tho sex of tho attributor 
did not provide a go no ml support to tho hypothesis that 
•males would be more intornal than females (oitlicr among 

adults or among pro-adolesconts). However, the interaction 
between the naturo of the outcome and the sox of the . ; 


MEAN INTERNAL ATTRIBUTION 



NATURE OF THE OUTCOME 

F1G.1.B MEAN INTERNALITV AS A FUNCTION 
OF SEX OF THE ATTRIBUTOR AND 
NATURE OF OUTCOME 
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attributor ( obtainod only in Stud 3 ; .II(b))( the pre- 
adole scent study ), sho\ 7 S that while there \^n3.s no sex 
difference in the case of positive cutcoiaos, males shov/ed 
signiiicantly greater internalit 3 / compared to females in 
the case of negative outcomes. 

The interaction between the nature of the outcome 
and "ciie sex of the attributor can be explained in terms of 
differential sex- role socialization. Since acliievement 
orientation is emphasized in the socialization of males 
rather than females , tiae former should be more concerned 
about changing their failure into success than tiio latter. 
One important pre-requisite for any future action in this 
direction, according to Weiner (1972), is to explain 
failure in terms of internal factors, fiius, iiigfier. 
internal! ty shown by boys in the case of negative outcomes 
may be indicating the same tendency. 

The absence of a main effect of Cognitive Complexity-' 

(Study 11(A) and; 11 (B) and the evidence of an interaction 
between the Nature of Outcome and Co.snitive Gomolexity 
(Study 11(B) ): 

Such a feature of the present investigation was 
interpreted with the help of the "Interactive Complexity 
Theory" (Streufert and Streufert, 1978). The major 
proposition of the "Interactive Complex! t 3 ?' Theory' is that 
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irtformation processing depends on the complexity of the 
indiTidual and the characteristics of the cnvirormiGnt to 
which he is exposed, ihe proponents of this theory 
further suggest that there should be an 'Optimum level' of 
complexity in the environment in order for the difference- 
in information processing by high a,nd low- complexity 
individuals to emerge prominently. That is, the difference 
between high and low- complexity individuals may not appear 
clearly at either very low or very high levels of environ- 
mental complexity. 

In the present context, iixformation provided for 
attribution may be considered as an aspect of a environ- 
mental complexity (Streufert and Streufert, 1978). The 
complexity of information, according to these authors , 
consists of: (a) Information Load ( the quantity of 
information per unit time), (b) Eucity ( the success 
component of information) and (c) Hozity (the failure 
component of information). It is suggested that the 
general lack of a prominent effect of cognitive complexity 

may be due to an overall lack of an optimuiii level of 

1 

complexity with' the inf ormati on provided in. these studies. 
However, it appears plausible to propose that •among the' 
three components of the complexity of information ( Informa- 
tion load, Eucity and Hoxity) the information load was 
of an optimal level for the pre-adolescents but not for the 



adults, which may he responsible for the interaction 
betxreen cognitive complexity and the nature of the outcome 
only in the case of pre-adolescents. A possi'bl .3 reason for 
such a difference in adults and pre— adolescents may be the 
nature of certain social experiences individuals at tv/o 
ago levels go through. 

The explanation based on the complexity of informa- 
tion is obviously speculative, A more definite statement 
regarding this issue can be made only after an investiga- 
tion of cognitive complexity. 

In addition, the interaction between cognitive 
complexity aiid the nature of the outcome can also oe 
explained independently of tiie complexity of iiif ormation, 
through a mediation of self-esteem and on the basi s of 
the difference between the ease with x/hich high- Q-nd low- 
complexity individuals can combine contradictory bits 
of information (Rosenkrantz and Crockett, 1365). 

In connection vdtii the- first ' explanation, research 
suggests that self-esteem is related to both cognitive 
complexity and attribution. With regard to cognitive 
complexity, it is reported that it is inversely related to 
self-esteem (Levcnthal & Singer 1964). That is, hi^- 
complexity individuals show relatively lower self-esteem 
than low— complexity individuals. With reference to the 



relationship between self-esteem and attribution, it has 
been reported ( Pitch, 1970) that high self-esteem 
individuals attribute success more internally than failure 
while the low-self-esteem individuals do the opposite. In 
explaining this relo-tionship, Pitch (1970) suggested that 
in order to maintain consistency individuals make attributions 
according to thoir self-image. Specifically, the high 
self-esteem individuals maintain consistency ritli their 
positive self -imago by attributing success intern-slly and ■ 

denying responsibility for failure. The low-complexity 
individuals , on the other hand, maintain consistency rith 
their negative self-image by doing the opposite (that is, 
they assume responsibility for failure and deny credit 
for success). 

Considering that, hi#^ complexity individuals ,are 
lower on self-esteem compared to low-complexity individuals I 

and that high and lo^^r- self-esteems give rise to differont !: 

attributional patterns, it would, bo expected that hi^i- 

, [■ 

complexity individucils would take credit for failure and i 

I 

deny responsibility for success whereas low-complexity 

■ ' , I 

individuals would take personal credit for success and I: 

deny responsibility for failure, 

[ 

The predictions given above we 3 x 5 borne out in tho | 

case of low-complG2City individuals but not in the case of 

■ ' ' ' ' '■ ! 
hi #i-complexity individuals. Olius, an explanation based on | 



self-GstoeLa, oiily partially explains the interaction 
between cognitive GOEi;ple2ity and nature of the outcome in 
tho present context. 

With regard to the second cxpla,nation, Eosenkranta 
and Crockett (1965) reported that hi^ and low-complexity?- 
individuals differ in terms of their ability to combine 
contradictory pieces of i.-nf orna^tion. High-coniplexity 
individuals are found to be able to make such a. combination 
more easily than lo w- complexity individuals, a.nd therefore, 
do not differentiate much between positive and negative 
outcomes in terms of causality. The prominent difference 
between attributions for positive and negative outcomes 
by low-complexity individuals may possibly indicate that 
these individuals treated success and failure as two 
distinct and opposite ceitegorieo of outcomes with respect to 
causality. 

The main effect of the Nature of the Oatcomo ; 

Several explanations have been advanced for the 

■ ■ ■■ I 

greater internal attribution of positive outcomes than of 
ne^tivo outcomes. Larson (1977) has classified these 
explanations into two categories; (a) those involving : 

motivational mediators, (b) those involving non-motivationaoj 
mediators, .Among the motivational mediators, erosearch 
evidence is available on self-esteem (Hastorf, Schneider 


and Polefka, 1970^ V/olosin, Sherman and Till, 1973)? 

Self-serving “biases (Irkin, Gleason and Johnston, 19765 
Beckman, 1970; Bradley, 1978; House, I98O5 Greenberg 
and Pyszczynski, 1982), and Bgo-defensive and ego- 
enhancing tendencies (Ivliller and Ross, 1'975). Among 
the non-motivational mediators the better esta-blished ones 
Positivity bias (Skinner, 1971; Prieze and V/einer, 

1971) and Eeinf orcement Histories (Chaikin, 19715 
Streufert and Streufort, 1969). 

In the present context a.ttention will be focussed 
on non-motivational mediators because the present reseench 
aims primarily at exaioining the cognitive mediators of 
internal attribution. Among non-motiv.a,tional mediators, 
" Positivity bias " appears to be a plausible explanation 
for the greater internal attribution of positive than of 
negative outcomes in the present set of investigations, 

' ' ■ ^ 

The "positivity bias " explanation is based on the ? 

evidence that people are biased tov/ard favourable evaluations 
(Desoto and Kue.the, 1959? Zajonc and Bernstein, 1965). In 
the context of attribution, it is suggested that individuals 
in general show a tendency to attribute behaviors \d.th I 

good consequences to internal factors and behaviors with j 

bad consequences to external factors (Skihner, 1971? i 

Frieze and Weiner, 1971 )• Such a bias towards positive : 


attrilDutioii (that is, ititernol • attrihutioja of positive 
oatcones and external attribution of nega-tive outcomes) 
is said to be independent of the role of the attributor 
(Poathor and Simon, 1971? Prieze and V/oiner, 1971; 

Proess, 1978 ; Rnblo, 1973). Phus, unliko a "self-serving 
bias" (that is, ago defensive or cgo-enlioncing tendencies), 
"positivity bias" is a general bias towards positivity. 

The positivity bias has been explained in terns 
of two concepts (as suggested by Miller and Soss, 1975), 
namely, "outcome expectations" and "the perception of 
contingency," The out'corae expectation hypothesis states 
that outcomes, that .are expected, are attributed to 
internal factors to a greater extent than outcomes 
whidi are unexpected ( Peathor and Simon, 1971(a) and 
1971(b)), Since positive outcomes are expected more than 
negative outcomes (Miller and Boss, 1975) this proposition 
would predict that attribution for positive outcomes 
would bo more intornal than that for negative outoomes. 

Vltiile such a prediction seems plausible, it is not 
quite compatible with certain other re sc au'ch findings. Por 
example, positive outcomes, may be expected less than 
negative outcomes by persons who have an external locus of 
control ( Pharos, 1976 )• and by persons low on self-esteem 
(Coopersmith, 1967). Hence, the outcome expectation 


hypothesis needs more careful verification in the present 
context. 


Hie second proposition, that is, "perception of 
contingency" based on the findings of Jenkins and Ward (1965 ) 
states that subjects xocrceivo contingency between internal 
factors and desired outcomes. Since, positive outcomes are 
desired more than negative outcomes (Miller a Hoss,1975 ) 
individuals would perceive a contingency in the case of 
positive outcomes but not in -the case of negative outcomes, 
and explain the former on the basis of internal factors. In 


short, persons tend to associate only desired outcomes 
with internal factors, v/hcrcas, the undesirable outcomes 
Cii’o perceived as occuring because of forces beyond personal 
control. 

To sum up, the results of study 11(A), and 11(B) 
suggested that cognitive complexity appears to play a 
nagLig 3 .blo role if at all, in causal attribution in the 
case of adult subjects. It. is the nature of the outcome 
which has prominonce in -odult attribution. In the case of 
pre-adolo scents, while the nature of the outcome is fcne 
most important determinant of attribution ( 0,3 in the case 
of adults), it interacted wj.th cognitive compl^exity and 
also vdth the sex of the attributor. 


While the interaction betv/eon the nature of the 
outcome and the sex of the attributor vras explained in terms 



of S3x~rolQ '-socialization, tiio cognitive coax)lGxity by 
nature of the outcomo interaction vras sxjplained with tho 
hell) of a motivational and cognitive variable. The 
presence of the nature of the outcome by-cognitive complexity 
interaction among pro -ad ole scents a,nd its absence in adults 
was explained with help of the ‘'interactive co.ciploxit 5 ^ 
theory". 

Tho studies d-escribod in this chapter and chapter 2 
demonstrated tho nature of the outcome to bo the most 
powerful determinant of attribution. explana.tion ’was 
Gou^t for the difference in tho attribution of positive 
and negative outcomes in terms of the "outcome oxpoctaticn 
hypothesis" and the "perception of contingency hypothesis". 
Since no direct attempt ha.s been made so f fr to oxamino 
v/hich of the two propositions suggested for explaining the 
positivity bias effect holds, the next study in tho present 
series took up this question. It was also important to 
consider this issue from a practical point of view. In 
order to, bo able to help individuals to change or modify 
their cognition regarding success s,nd failure in the 
direction of effective adaptation (throu^^i attribution), 
it is import:dat to understand the actual underlying 
processes. Therefore, the following study i Study III) 
aimed at examining tho two possible mediators of the 
positivity bias effect in the attribution of success and 


f ailuro 
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STCJDI III 


METHOD 


Qvorview of tho Desiffi ; 

Three independoirt variables namely, cognitive 
cbmploxity (high/low) ,• the nature of the outcome (positive/ 
negative) and the outcome expectation (expocted/unoxpected ) 
were combined into a 2x2x2 factorial design. The 
dependent Vcu-iabls consisted of attributions on four causal 
alternatives, namely, Ability, Effort, Luck and Task. 

CogrJ.tive complexity \';as moasured in tlio same manner 
as in earlier studies. The nature of the outcome and 
outcome expectations were mariipulatod on the basis of 
subjects' performance on a digit- s^rmbol substitution and 
addition task. Those manipul actions are described later in 
tho present section. V^bilo the test of "outcorio expecta- 
tion hypothesis "was part of the experiucntal proceduro. 

The test of the "perception of contingency hypothesis "was 
built into the dependent neasur*e (Attribution Questionnaire). 

oubjects s 

One hundred school-going pre-adoloScont^ boys 
(between 11 and 13 years of age) participated in tliis study. 
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Procedure ; 

Sutoects were given Scott's test of cognitive 
complexity. Sixty four subjects (32 from each extreme of 
the complexity score distribution) were selected from the 
original sample to constitute the high and low complexity 

groups. 

Subjects from both high-and low- complexity groups 
were randomly assigned to one of the four experimental 
conditions (a) Expected success, (b) Unexpected success, 

(c) Expected failure, and (d ) Unexpected failure. 

The experimental task involved substituting 
digits for specific' symbols (for example, X, ?, $) and 
adding these digits. 

Eollowing a practice trial on the "digit- symbol 
sutstltution and addition" task the subjects were required 

to indicate the number of problems (out of 20) they 
expected to get "correct" (in the case of success condition) 
or "incorrect" (in the case of failure condition). Ihe 
subjects then worked on the experimental task (involv'ng 
20 digit symbol substitution and addition problems) and 
were giten feedback according to the experimental condition 
to which they were randomly assigned. 

After the feedback a questionnaire (Appendix V ) 
was administered which aimed at examining attribution. This 
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questionnaire was appropriately worded to suit the success 
and failure sets. Subjects were required to indicate on 
a rating scale to what extent each of the four alternatives 
(ability, effort, luck, task) was responsible for the out- 
come. 

Manipulations ; 

(i ) The Nature of the Outcome Manipulation : 

(a) Success Condition : 

In order to make success salient subjects were 
asked ” How many answers do you expect to get ^correct *?” 

(a Success Set ) . 

(b) Failure Condition ; 

The failure was made salient by asking subjects 
’’ Hew many answers do you expect to get 'incorrect '?” 

(a Failure Set). 

(11 ) The Outcome Expectation Manipulation ; 

The outcome expectation was manipulated at the 
level of feedback and was based on the number of "correct" 
or "incorrect" answers stated by the subject after the 
practice trial. > 
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(a) Expected Outcome Condition; 


Sulojects in this condition were gilvon a score 
Gq.uiva,lGnt to their stated number of expected correct or 
incorrect answers. 


) Enexpected Outcome Condition ; 


Subjects in this condition wero given a 
equivalent to their stated number of "correct'' 
answers " + 5 " (that is, five rioro correct on 
case of success and five more incorrect answers 


score 

or "incc-uroct, 
.swers in the 
ill the case 


of failure). 

Hypothesis ; 

The expectations regarding the effects of the nature 
of the outconc and cognitive conploxity wore based on the 
results of Study 11(B), 

In addition, it wais proposed that expactod outcomes 
\v’ould bo attributed to internal factors to a greater 
extent than the unexpected outconos (Beatiior and Simon, 
1971(a), and 1971(b) ). 

The tost of the perception of contingency hypothesis 
was based' on an analysis of the extent of intornal attribu- 
tion on each of the alternative causes (Ability, Effort, 
Luck and Task). It v;as predicted that if the perception 
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of contingency hypothesis holds and is responsible for 
greater Internal attribution for posi.ti've outcomes, it 
should be evident in the following ms-nner. In the case of 
positive outcomes ■ greater internal attribution woul d be 
shown on internal factors (Ability and Effort) tha.n on 
Sxternai factors ( luck and Task). ' In the ca.se of negative 
outcomes, on the othor hand, individuals v;ould see negative 
outcomes as more contingent upon external factors than 
on internal factors (Pharos, 1976) and demonstrate this 
by rating oxternfL factors as more responsible for the 
outcome than Intornal factors, or they would treat both 
external and intornal factors as equally responsible (that 
is, subjects would perceive noiir contingent relationship 
between the causal alternatives and outcomes ), 

BESULIS 

Iho expectations reported by subjects in torms of 
"correct" and "incorrect" answers ( in success and failure 
conditions respectively) were inspected in order to see 
if success was actually expected to a greater extent than 
failure, A comparison of the averags expected "correct 
anax-rors" and. average expected ''incorrect answers" (in both 
success and failure conditions) shov/od that subjects' 
expectations in the success-and-f allure -condition did not 
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di3.1cr 3ign.-if icantj.y from oacii otiier. In other \\?ords, 
contrary to the Gxpectancy h^^ri^othosis, succogs x-raa not 
Gxpoctod mora than fafluro, 

following this prcliminar;/ analysis, tiio "vittrihution 
QueotiomioirG” was scored for intornality an analysis 
of variancG was carried out to examine the- effects of 
cognitive conploxity, Nature of tiiie outcome and Out-coiao 
expectation on Intern '•Cl Attribution an four ca,usal 
alternatives (Ability, Effort, luck and Task) separoetel^/. 
The three independent variables were treated o.s botwoon 
subject factors atid ‘uhe four causal altorncAivos wore ■ 
treated as within- subject factors. The rosultc of the 
a,nalysis of variance are presented in Tables 5(a) and 
5(b). 


Insert Table 5(a) a»nd 5(b) about hero 

' i 

— — j 

Tho major findings of this study wire as follows; 

(A) A significant main effect of the na-fcurc of the ■ i 

outcome which maintained the trend found in tho earlier 
investigations. Once again, subjects attributed success I 
more internally than fa.ilurc_s« | 

(B) A significant intercuction between cogiiitive complexity 

and the nature of the outcome showed that those high on I 
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T^LS ■5(b) ; Suirimary of Mi 07 A on Atfribvtion 

Questionnaire Scores (Study. Hi) 


Source 

33 

df 

MS 


P 

Between 

171 

63 




1. (Cognitive 
complexity 

.14 

1 

.14 

1 


hi gil/low ) 






(Nature of 






outcome 

16.00 

1 

16.00 

6.84 

.01 

positive/ 
negative ) 






C. (OutcociO 

5.52 

1 

3.52 

1.50 


expectation 


expected/ 
unexpected ) 






ilB 

1-4.86 

1 

14.86 

6.35 

. 01 

■IC 

4.00 

1 

4.00 

1 .70 


BC 

.76 

1 

.76 

1 



.25 

1 

.25 

1 


SW groups 

131 .31 

56 

2.34 



V/ithin 

437 

192 




B, (Causal alter- 




2.54 


natives 

12.91 

3 

4.30 


Aibility/effort 

luck/Task) 






JiJ) 

5.89 

3 

1 .96 

1 .16 


BB ■ 

109.03 

3 

36.34 

21 .50 

.001 

CB 

3.01 

3 

1 .00 

■’ 1 ■ 


nCB 

7.16 

3 

2.59 

1.41 


BOB 

, 1.15 

3 

.38 

1 


.iBB 

4.51 

3 

'1.50 

1 


.:SCB 

9.55 

3 

5.65 

3.34 

.05 

Bx SV/ groups 

284.94 • 

168 

1.69 
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cogiiitivo coiiiplejritj^ did not diffar significantly in thoir 
axtriliiitions of success and failure, vdiercas lovr-coiaplexit;; 
subjects made a clear distinction botv-foou tlic two kinds 
of .outcoEiGS and made significantly groator internal attri- 
bution for positive than for negative outconoo. Moreover, 


coDiparod to hi^i-complexity subjects, those lovr on co;gnitivo 
complexity took significantly more personal credit for 
success (that ‘is, made internal attributions) while they 
attributed failure to external factors. This interaction 
is graphic all^j-' x)rGSGntod in T'iguro 2 . 


Insert Piguro 2 about here 


(C ) A significant interaction botv;een tlio nature of the 
outdome and causal alternatives wa,s in the predicted 
direction. It was noted that subjects rated internal 
factors (-ibility and Effort) si^jnificantly higher than 
external factors. ( Luck and Task) while cxplaj.niLng success. 
In the case of negative outcomes although higher internal 
attribution was shown in tlic case of external factors than 
in the case of inteinal factors, the difforonco betwoen the 
txvo did not roach a statistically significant level. This 
intoraction is graphically shown in Piga.ro 3 . 

Insert PiguTG -3 about hero 



COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY X 
NATURE OF THE OUTCOME 



FIG.2 MEAN INTERNAL ATTRIBUTION AS A FUNCTK 
COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY AND NATURE OF TH 

OUTCOME (Study -HI) 






CAUSAL ALTERNATIVES 
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(D^ There wns a si^ificant interaction, ootv/eon cognitive 
coEiplexity , nature of outconoj coiical oltornativoSj and 


outcome-expectation. This interaction was 


f ur tiior maly sed 


to identify the meaxis ^^rhich differed sigiiificantly from 
e.'ich othor. inong the inter n.a3. causal altornativo.s the 
higgle at internal attribution was 3ho\m on ’effort’ by high 
complexity subjects in the case of ''Expected Positive" 
outoorac and lov/ost internal attribution on "ibij.ity" by 
low-complexity subjects in the ease of "unexpected negative" 
outcome. With respect to tie external causal 'alternatives, 
tliG highest intornaij.ty v/as shown on "luck" by hi^i- 


comploxity individuals in the case of expected negative 
outcomes o,nd the lowest internality was evident on "Ta,sk" 
by hi ^-complexity individuals in the ease of expected 
positive outcomes. 


In general, it appears that positive outcomes are 
explained more in terns of internal factors (Ability, 

Effort). The picture is not so clear with respect to 
negative outcomes. Moreover, no definite trend emerged with 
respect to cognitive complexity and outcome expectation. 

Since the mo tins on different causal alternatives in 
each causal category did not differ significrntly, those 
moans were combined for each causal category (that is, intern 
and external) and trends in the effects of cognitive complex! 
and outcome expectation were observed, figure - 4 presents 
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a graphic representation of the interaction 'botvreen 
cognitive coraplGxity, nature of the outcorie, outcomo 
expectation .atid causal categories (Intarnal/Sxternal ), 


Insert Figure 4 about ho re 


hlSCUSSIOH 

The major results of this study \d.ll be discussed 
in tills section under certain subheadings. 

The Nature of tlie Outcome ma-in Effect ; 

The present study had not only sought a verification 
of the finding that, greater internal attribution is shown 
in the case of positive than in the case of negative 
outcomo, but also a-ined at testing the undorlying procossos. 

The results of the present study supported the 
earlier findings ( Study I, • 11(A), and 11(B)) roga.rding 
the effect of tiie nature of the outcome. Subjects once 
again, attributed success more internally than failure 
which could be explained on the basis of the "positivity 
bias" proposition. 

Between the two hypotheses (namely, "outcome- 
expectation" and "perception of contingency" ) proposed to 



COGNATIVE COMPLEXITY X NATURE OF OUTCOME 
OUTCOME EXPECTATION X CAUSAL-ALTERNATIVES 
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uiid8rlie tiie "poaidivity "bias*' offect onlj' ono (■fch.a.i; is, 
"perception of contingency" ) obtained support in the 
present study. 


1 


The preraii 


of the "outcome encpectation" hvpothesis 


did not receive support in this study, i'leitlier were the 
positive outcomes more expected than negative outcomes nor 
was there a main effect of outcome expectations. 4. 
possible reason for this anomaly could be that x-^rhen asked 


to report the expectation regarding the number of "correct" 
or "incorrect" answers, subjects in both conditions viewed 
the question from the point of viev; of correct answers, 
Hov/evor, while responding, those in the "incorrect" ansv/er 


condition would have made adjustment (by subtracting the 
number of correct answers expected from the total) and 
would have actually responded in toms ox the number of 
incorrect answers expected. A further teat of this 
hypothesis is clearly worr anted, J 

On the other hand the findings of this study offered 
strong support to the "perception of contingency" hypotiieois. 
As shown in internal attributions raade on four causal 
aiternatives (Ability, Ef'fort, Luck, and Task), signixicantly 
higher internal attributions were exhibited on internal 
factors in 'the case of success. In oxher ’words, success 
t/as oerceived to be more dependent on personal (InternUx j 
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factors than on situational (External) factors, 
as negative outcomes were concerned no signific 


As far 
ant difi er 


ence 


v/as shown by subjects 
external factors. 


in their attributions on internal and 


The C Of. 


gnitive Comploxity X I'Tature of the Outcoiae Interact! on j 


Consistent with earlier findings of the present 
rcsG.arch ( Study 11(B)) the interaction between cognitive 
comjjlexity and nature of the outcome can be explained by 
a mediation througl:i self-esteem (See page ,§§, for detailed 
discussion). Alternatively, this interaction can also be 
interpreted in the light , of the f inding that individuals 
higii on cognitive complexity can combine opposite bits of 
information more easily (Eosenkrantz and Crockett, -1 965 ) 

(See page 70 for a detailed discussion). 

I 

S?lio Interaction between Cognitive Complexity, Ha,ture of 
the Outcome, Outcome Expectation and Causal Alternatives; . 

As pointed out earlier an examination of the means 
involved in this multiple interaction showed that the means 
on different causal factors (Ability and Effort on the 
one hand and- Luck and Task on 1he other hend) vJithin each 
causal category (Internal/External) did not differ 
significantly. Therefore, inorder to simplify the picture 
the moans on two causal alternatives in each causal category 



low-complGxity individuals on expoctod positive outcomos 
and expected negative outcomes were second iiigiiost and second 
lowest. The means o:f high, complexity groups vjore in the 
middle and did not shov; any definite pattern, 

The prominent tendency showii hy individuals lov/ on 
cognitive complexity can he interpreted in the following 
manner. Explained on the basis of internal factors 
(ability, effort), an unexpected positive outcome ( i.e, 
a pleasant surprise) would bring a strong positive affect j 
\Tl'iereas, an unexpected negative outcome (i.e. a most 
unpleasant event) would bring a,n Gxtrc.riiGly negative affect. 
Since individuals loiir on cognitive complexity arc suggested 

i: 

to be concerned about the cvalua-tive . (pos.it ivo/nogativo ) ; 

aspects of information to a greater extent thaii those lii^i 
on cogiiitivo complexity (Schroder, Driver, Stroufert, 19G7) , ! 

the former would engage in extreme attributions in those 
ox'tromo situations, A trend in this direction is evident 
in the form of extreme attributions on internal factor.s by low- 
Gomplexity individual.. ^The lii^-complexity individuals formed , 
the middle range of means on internal factors, whfoh showed ; 
that they are less affected by the nature (positive/negative ) ; 

of the information. | 

, ' , ' i 

ho such prominent trend emerged with regard to the ■ 

■ . * . . ' ■ ' ' i 

intornality on external factors. -It may suggest that | 
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oxtcrnsii factors play loss important a role from tiie point 
oj- view 01 explaining outcomos. !>. direct test of this 
possihility woald nolp to clajjlfy this amhignity. 

To suiiuaariZG , Study III examined tho two possihle 
mediators of the positivity Mas effect and demonstrated 
t.iat in the present context it wa,s perception of contingency 
which appeared to he responsible for a bias towards attri- 
buting positive rather than negative outcames to internal 
factors. 

To recapitulate, the results of those studios 
demonstrated that the nature of tho outcone affected 
attribution most prominently; in interaction with tho 
nature of the outcome , Cognitive complexity played a role 
in attribution by pro-ad olcsccnts but not by adults. 

iiftor examining some situational determinants and 
a cognitive-personal determinant of attribution the next 
Study sought to oxfimine an aspect of socialisation- 
Parccived Parenting- as a correlate of attribution. The 
rationale for selecting Perceived Parenting as a correlate 
is discussed in Chapter The following chapter descriDcs 

this 'study, . . 



CHAPTSR. 4 


PABBNTAL AUTECEPEITTS OP lUgEMAL ATiCRIBUTION 


After examining attribution as affected by cognitive 

complexity and certain situational variables namely, the 

nature of the outcome and the role of the attributor, 

to 

attention was turne(^a more long-term determinant of 
attribution. The study to be described in this chapter is 
different from other investigations (discussed in Chapter -P 
and.- 3 ) in two important respects. Eirst, the present study 
examined a socialization determina-nt of attribution rather 
than situational and cognitive- personal determinant ( as 
was done in the preceding five studies). Secondly, 
considering the design of the study, while the previously 
described studies were conducted in a sequentia.! fashion 
to answer questions regarding immediate determinants of 


attribution, the present study aimed at examining the 
relationship between a parenting variable and the other 
fantors that wore examined in the previous studios* Thus, 
the investigation to bo reported hero was not meant to 
continue the studies reported earlier, but rather was 
intondod to throw some li^t on yet another correlate of 
attribution. 

As described in there is evidence that 

indicates the influence o€ ^toation on attribution 
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(ChancG, 1965; Katkovsky, Crandall and Good, 1967; 

Davis and Phares, 1969; MacDonald, 1971a; Rohner, Ghaille 
and Rohner, 1980; Halpin, Ralpin and Whiddon, 1980). It 
is assumed that belief regarding locus of causality 
develops through perception of contingencies of reinforcement 
(Rotter, 1966) and parents are in a position to control 
these contingencies (MacDonald, 1971a; Nowicki & Segal 
1974; Halpin, Halpin and Whiddon, 1980). Thus, among 
large number of socialization antecedents one variable 
which needs to be studied is Perceived Parenting (Devercux, 
Bronfenbrenner, and Rogers, 1969; MacDonald, 1971a; Halpin, 
Ifelpin and Whiddon, 1980). 

The next investigation in the present research, 
therefore, examined the Perceived Parenting antecedents of 
causal attribution. 

Perceived Parenting refers to parental attitudes 
toward children, as perceived by the latter, indicated in 
the form of behaviour in specific areas of parent-* child 
interaction. Admittedly, perceived parenting and actual 
parenting may not always show one-to-one correspondance. 
However, considerable convergence has been reported in 
literature (Devereux, Bronfenbrenner and Rogers, 1969). 

In the present context Perceived Parenting consisted of 
nine parenting factors which are described below. 



KUHTUEalTCE: Hig froquoncy of pcrcoivc-d omotional 

support 0.11(1 impression of parents' 
availability in need. 

IN3TRUllJiNT*iL COMP.»lNIONSHIPs The percoivod frequency 
of help from parents in le'irning and 
problem solving by the child, 

PEINGIPLED PISCIPIINE: The extent to which the 

parents were perceived as explaining 
why they wanted the child to bohojvc in 
a particular manner, 

PEEPICMILITI OP SP.iJI).ffiDS: The frequency with 

which the child could predict wha,t the 
parents wanted him/her to do a.nd how 
they would react if tlie child failed to 
meet these requirements, 

PROTEC TITEHESSj The extent to which the parents 
^^rcrc percoivod as worrying a,bout the 
physical wolfaro of tho child, 

PHYSIC^'ili PURISmiENT; The extent to which tho parents 
wero perceived as using physical punish- 
ment (for example, spanking and slapping) 
a.s corrective measures, 

ACHIEVElilElIT PRESSURE; The extent to which the child 
perceived tho parents insisting upon 
a hi#i level of performance in comparison 
to othe^ children. 
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8. DEPRI7.1.TI01T QB’ PEI VILE (SS: Tho extent to which the 

parents were perceive cl as punishing 
the child by not lotting hia/hcr bo in 
contact with an OEiotionally valued 
object, be it, huiaan being (for oxaaplc, 
a friend) or inaninato object (for 
instance, toys), 

9. APPBCTIVE PUEISmiENTs Bie extent to which the 

parents wore perceived as nagging, 
acting cold, indifferent and hurt and 
trying to nake the child feel guilty 
if he /she did soracthing wrong. 

Por the sake of convenience, those variables of 
Perceived Parenting wore classified into two ca.tegorios, 
naLioly, 'positive parenting v^criables’ and 'negative 
parenting variables' , This classification wa.s bo,sod on 
Rohner, Chaillo, and Eohnorsf (1980) concept of 
"acccpta,nce-re jeetion". Rohner et.al. (1980) have referred 
to those painting variables as positive which give rise 
to a feeling of acceptance in the child. On the other hand, 
variables leading to a feeling of rejection arc referred to 
as negative parenting variables, -dnong the nine variables 
of Perceived Parenting described above, five can be clearly 
classified into the categopics of positive-- and negative 
parenting v;ariablcs* 
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Considering the way in which these variables are 
defined in the present context, "Ifurturance", and " Instrumental 
Companionship" can he considered positive whereas # 

"Physical Punishment", iffective Punishment", snd "Depriva- 
tion of Privileges" con he classified as negative parenting 
variables , 

■ Such a distinction was not so obvious in the case 
of "Predictability of Standards" "Principled Discipline", 
"Protectiveness" and "Achievement Pressure", Intuitively I 

it appo^irs that punishment with justification (hi^-^ I 

Principled Discipline) compared to punishment without ; 

justification (low-Principled Discipline) will generate [ 

I 

I 

more acceptance and therefore, may be classified as a 
positive parenting. Similarly, compared to an arbitrary 
environment (low- Predictability of Standards) a systematic 
environment (high-prodictability of Standards) may bo 
expected to be more accepting. "Protectiveness" and 
"Achievement Pressure", on tlao other hand, may bo classified 
as negative parenting as they indicate restrictive ness and 
imposition of oxtornal standards. 

In short, on the basis of the above discussion, 
Nurturanco, Instrumental Companionship, Principled 
Discipline and Predictability of Standards wore classified 
as positive parenting variables and Physical Punishment, 
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Achiovoncnt ProGsurc, ProtoctivGriGss, ikffectivc Punishnoat 
aad Deprivation of Privileges were classified as negative 
pare nt ing vae: ialie s . 

ilfter classifying the variables of Perceived 
Parenting it is iciportant to point out that the relation- 
ship bctvrecn these variables and internal attribution was 
exaninod in view of cognitive complexity, the nature of 
the outcome and the sex of the attributor. The studies, 
reported in the last two chapters showed that these 
variables are relevant from the point of view of attribution. 
In addition they also seem to be important from the point 
of view of parenting. 

With respect to cognitive complexity, Harvey et.al* 
(1961) conceptualized tha.t onvironmenta,! conditions 
(especially, the training conditions ) affect the development 
of cognitive complexity. These authors described tlio 
training conditions along a dimension, namely, "Inter- 
dependent- Unilateral". More specifically, they suggested 
that an environment which allows the child to explore his 
surroundings and to be open to fccdba<ck (a,n interdependent 
environment) will be expected to generate a hi^er lovol 
of differentiation in conceptual system (hi^ cognitive 
complexity). On the other hand, an environment characterized 
by too much of external constraints and restrictiveneso 
would be expected to inhibit the development and in turn 
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lGn.d to 0 , low lovol of difforentiation (lo^ir cogiiitivo 
coaplGXity), 

■!*. parallol was drawn botwcon "Intcrdcpondcnt- 
Unil.ateral" classification (proposed by Harvoy ct.al. 1961) 
Gnd"ilatonony- Control" dinonsion (concoptualizcd by 
Schaefer, 1959) by Cross (1966 ). He dealt with actual 
training conditions and GEipirica.lly validated Harvey et. 

0,1*3. conceptualization. Unlike Cross’s study in the 
present context the a,ttcr.ipt was not to deal v;ith actual 
trodning conditions but rather, with an aspect of 
parenting, naaoly. Perceived Parenting, Since the parents 
are generally the najor training agents who provide 
conditions for the developncnt of cognitive conplexity the 
parent- child relationship (as perceived by the child) also 
nay be expected to be related to the developncnt of cognitive 
conplexity. 

With regard to the nature of the out cone as a 
correlate or deteminant of attribution it has been unambi- 
guously established that the nature of attribution depends 
upon whether the outcome is positive or negative (Prioze, 
1980). M examination of parental antecedents and dif fore nee s 
in attribution of positivo and negative outcone nay be 
considered worthwhile for norc than one reason. Pirsfc, in 
the research dealing with socialization, at least one factor 
responsible for the attribution of the two kinds 


outcone 
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With respect to the sex of the child, literature 
shows that males and females, differ in the way they 
explain success and failure (Bar-Tal and Frieze, 1977; 

Dweck and Repucci, 1973; Feather, 1969; Simon and Feather, 
1973; Wiegers and Frieze, 1977). Specifically, it is 
reported that ma.les attribute success to internal factors 
and explain failure on the basis of external factors. 
Females, howev'^r, do the opposite. Sex-differen»es in 
attribution of success and failure have often been 
explained in terms of sex-roles. It is observed that while 
males are socialized for competence, it is discouraged in 
females (Barry, Bacon and Child, 1957). Differential 
expectancies regarding success and failure result from 
such socialization of males and females which leads to 
differential attribution of success and failure by the two 
sexes (Etaugh and Brown, 1975). 

Considering the sex of the parent although the 
literature is not abundant, there is some evidence to 
suggest that mothers and fathers are perceived differently 
with respect to a number of parenting variables (Devereux, , 
Bronfenbrenner and Rogers, 1969; MacDonald, 1971a). In 
addition, it is shown th8.t parenting of mothers and fathers 
varies in its effect on perceived causality among male and 
female child (Katkovsky,; Ct'bpdall and Good, 1967). 
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Thus, it wis expected th^it the sox of the parent, 
in conjunction with the sex of the child, would modify the 
rol itionship between perceived parenting and attribution. 

To sui-inarize, this study aimed at investigating the 
relationchip between Perceived Parenting and attribution 
taking into account cognitive complexity, the sex of the 
subject, the sox of the parent and the nature of the 
outconc. !I3ic specific predictions regarding the relation- 
ship between varijables nontionod above would follow in the 
subsequent section. 

Hypotheses I 

•A. Perceived Parenting and Cognitive Complexity ; 

It was ^expected that positive parenting variables 
( namely, Hurt ur once. Instrumental Conpnnibnsliip, Principled 
Discipline and Predictability of Standards) would be related 
positively to cogiitivo complexity whereas a negative 
association was expected between cognitive complexity and 
negative parenting variables ( namely, protoctiveneso. 
Physical Punislinent, Ichicvencnt Pressure, if fectivc 
Punishment, Deprivation of Privileges). 

These expectations wore based on Cross (1966) 
findings that "intrinsic-oeccptanco'’ by poxents is positively 
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related to cognitive coaploxity. 

% 

® Nature of iho Out con e : 

Coiioiotont with earlier findinga it waa expected 

that: 

C a) higher int..:rnal attrihation would he evident in 

the case of positive than in the case of negative 
outconco as found in Study -I, t'liCa), ellCh ), and 
III .and in keeping with the "positivity bias" 

hypothooiSB* 

(b) the nature of the outcono would interact with 

cognitive conploxity to affect attribution (consistent 
with the findings of Study,, 11(b) and.jIII). 

C , Perceived Parenting and Internal i.ttribution : 

It was expected that there would bo a, positive 
aosoci.ation between positive parenting variables and 
internal attribution and rovorsc would .bo true in tho 
cose of negative outconos (in keeping with tlie existing | 

view on parenting and internal attribution, (Icfcourt, 197^). ; 

Ihis relationship, however, was expected to bo 
nodified by the nature of the outconc, tlic sox of the 
n,ttributor and tho sox of the parent. 
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^ • Porc oivod Parontiii;:: .-.iid Sox Diffuroncos ; 

Diiforoncoa ^^;oro oxpoctcd botwoon no-t criial and 
patornal parcntiriij ?.a porcoivod by tlio subject. Tlicso 
oxpuctationo were b -lood on Povoroux ct.al.’s (1969) findings.. 

•ibi attoLipt waa nadc to oxaiiino those expectations 
in the following study. 

IffiTHOD 


Sub.iooto : 

Ninety school children, ranging in ago botwoon 
11 to 13 years , served as subjects in this study. 

Procedure ; 

is in the earlier studios cognitive couplexity was 
oioasurod with the help of Scott's object sorting tost, 
Attribution and perceived P ’-renting were noasurod by the 
''Intellectual .Ichievenent Ecsponsibility Seale" and 
"Porcoivod Parenting Questionnaire" respectively . The last- 
nentionod tool was oduinistored twice, once t o study perceived 
parenting with respect to the father and the second tine, 
with regard to the nothcr, . 
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IffiSUI.TS ATID DI3CU3SI0H 

tot’;nitive complexity ccorec were obtained follo’.j'ing 
the earlier procedure. Three scores on the I.A.E. Scale 
were obtained. Those were; (Internality for positive 
o.'tconoc) I" (Internality for negative outcomes) ctnd T- 
Total (Total Internality Score), l-ith regard to Perceived 
Parenting, separate scores wore obtained for each of the 
nine factors in the P.P.Q. for the father and the mother. 

The means and standard deviations on the P.P.Q. 
variables as related to the sex of the parent and sox of the 
child, are prosonted in Table* 6. 

Insert Table ,':6 about here | 

* ■ ■ ■ > .IP* 

Multiple correlations ii^ere computed to seo the 

relationship between Perceived Parenting and attribution. 

The relationships between Perceived Parenting and cognitive 

complexity woro also examined. In order to have additional ; 

. ! 

information regarding the relationship between these variables, | 
a comparison was made between the mean scores of those scoring | 
high and those scoring low (based on a median split ) on eacn 
of the parenting variable. Table 7(a), 7(b), 7(c) and 7(d) 
present the results of multiple correlations, 2 e 0 an 
comparisons are presented in Table/0, 

Insert Tables 7C^)* 7Cd) and 8 about nere 




DEPRIVATIO: 

PRIYILEGES 

APPECTIYE 

PUNISHMENT 








.BLE 7(a) : Correlations between Go.ffnitive Complexity, , 1“ , I-total and 

perceived Tarenting of Father by male subjects. . 
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7(d) : Ctorrelation l>etween CognitiTe Complexity, I"*" , 1“ , I- tot'll 
perceired rr.rsDting of Mothers hy female subjects. 
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T;i. 


j roaultc 


:i- txic proacnt study 


discussed 


bul:jv/: 




Pcrcoivod fare ntinv- 


end Comitivo CoQ-,}loxi ty ; 


The ro suits 


the aultiple correlations dGaonstr^atod 


' y'-i'iwr ’.1 It'.ick of a si/piificant rolationsliip) between the 
'/ ’.ri':blc3 of Ps^rceivod ? ■'.routine '-nd cognitive conplcxity . 


The only correl ’.tion wiiich reached a level of statistical 
signific-^nco was that bot\<roon Deprivation of Privileges 


(Paternal) and cognitive conplexity in boys. It was found 
that there was a positive and si/piificnnt correlation 
between cognitive coupluxity of boys nnd Patorna.1 Doprivo.- 
ti'.n of Privilege a. 


Tills correlation is contrary" to the expectation that | 
negative- parenting such as, Deprivation of Privileges would 
relate negatively to cognitive conplexity. Hovrover, this 
relationship uppc-ars sone v/hat noanineful if a rxotivational 
correlate of cognitive conplexity, nancly, sGlf-ostcon, 

I 

is conoidorcu. Lcvontlial and Singer (1964) have denonstra-| 

i 

tod .a nogativo correlation bctvjoen cognitive conplexity 
and oclf-ostocn. ehcording to Eohner (1980) Deprivation 
of Privilogeo (leading to a feeling of rcjoction) would 
be rol''-tod to low sclf-estcen. following this lino of 
reasoning' it nay be expected tha.t co{yiitivo conploxity 
would be positively correlated with Deprivation of Privilege 
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^xcludijif' the significant correlation discussed 
in tl'iC p ■ u’ {';rL;ph 3 above, the general lack of a signifiCcaiit 
relationship betv/een co{?iitive complexity and Perceived 
parenting is rather puzzling. However, in the absence of 
sufficiejit empirical work on Perceived Parenting antecedents 
of cognitive complexity, a.ny definite statement would bo 
pro -mature. 

B . IT .turo of the Chtcomc, Gognitivo Oomplexity and 
■ittribution ; 

As oxpoctod higher internal attribution was shovm 
in the case of positive outcomes than in the ccisc of 
negative outcomes. In addition, cognitive complexity was 
once again found to be related to attribution. Although 
there was no '^at relationship between cognitive 

complexity , there was a significant positive 

correlation between cognitive complexity and I , 

A comparison of moans of hi^i— and low— complexity 
subjects revealed that rlthoU;^! there was no significant 
difference between high- caid low- complexity group moans 
on , the high- complexity subjects showed high I 
corap'red to the low- complexity subjects. In oddition, the 
difference between I"*" and I moans of hi{^ complv-xity 

snallcr than those of low- complexity subjects.. 


subjocto w-ao 
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ihc groater in.tc5ma.lity shown in the case of 
po.sitive oatcomes than in the case of negative outcomes 
was interprotod in terms of "Positivity Bias" (see 
Chaptur-3 p* 71 for detailed discussion). The relation- 
ship between cognitive complexity and attribution as 
mediated by the nature of the outcome could possibly be 
explained on Ihe one hand in terms of the difference in 
solf-cstcoia of hi^- and low- complexity subjects, on the 
other hand in terms of the differences in the ease with 
which high“ and low- complexity individuals can combine 
contradictory bits of information ( see Chaptor-3 p. 68 
for a dotoilod discussion), 

G* Porceivod Parenting and attribution ; 

Compared to an obsearvod lack of significance of 
perceived parenting in cognitive complexity, perceived 
parenting figured prominently in the case of attribution. 

Bio significant correlations wore with respect to 
Nurturonoo, Predictability of Standards, Principled 
Discipline, Deprivation of Privileges and Effective Punish- 
ment. Maternal Hurturance ( in girls) was positively <and 
significantly related to I- total and I • Maternal 
Prodict.'Tbility of standards ( in both sexes) showed a 
positive association with I total. However, this relation- 
ship was prominent for ■ in beys and I in girls. Maternal 
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i-Ticci ]uo 1 iliuciplina ( iu gi^is) was found to Ido related 
to J" iii a negative direction. Paternal .Do privation of 
Pri/il and Affoctivo Pimishiaont ( in boys) on tlio 
olh./;’ hand correlated pocitivoly vitli I". 

Ivlnre intcrooting pattorno of rclationoliips cnorgod 
comparisons wero made betvn-on the group scoring 
high and the group acoring low on difforont parenting 
variable a. 


Pat..rnal Nuruturance (in both sexes) was related to 
iii - I (l'ot.il Int- rnality ) * ;?atornal PrinciiDlod Discipline 
(in both soxco) was rolatod to Hi- 1 but the relationship 
was more prominent in the case of I''' than in the case of 
I“, Paternal Protoctivoncss ( in both sexes) interacted 
ihlth the nature of the outcome. That is, those porcoiving 
more of Protectiveness in their fathers shov;od lower 
and lii£^ar I” compared to those who perceived a smaller 
extent of the anme# MTiivrn'’d. Protoctivonoss interacted with 
both the OCX of tho subject and the nature of the outcome. 

In tlio caou of boyOf those high on Matorn'fL Protoctivonoss 
comp'ircd to thoao low on the samo, sho^^od lower fcid 
higlier I"". In the caso of girls, however, those porcoiving 
a groater ■.amount of Matornol Protoctivonoss compared to 
those perceiving a smaller amount of tho same showed both 
hi{^cr I”^ '"ind hi^or I~. Paternal ^hiovoaenfc Pressure 





LI -•-I.. 31 .. .'iirrwruiicc in I"*" in 
yitii ]ii^ I'jV'jl 


citliL-r sox but u .high I 
of this vuriublG. 


wc 


'i’v;o v'.ri *blcs which did not shov/ any rolationship 
v/it!i 'itti’ibution wore Inotrumontal conpanionsiiip and 
/hyoic '.1 Puniolinent. 

Th- rc.Jults of this study ohov/od that as oxpoctod 
both positive and negative parenting variables wore related 
tci a.ttribution significantly, >iilthough the tota.i nunibor 


of C''.rrelationo between p'orcoia'od parenting and attribution 
was not l-^ngc, incorpoiMted with the infora. ition obtained 


froa 1.10 an conpra’isons, the nature of the relationship ims 
infornritivc* -ikiong the variables proposed as nediating, 
the relationship between Perceived P.-'xenting, the natui’o 
of the outcone figured proninontly, Ihoreforo, the 
discussion i>d.ll be c.OTiod out fron the point of view of the 


nature of the outcoao. 


It was found that positive parenting variables wore 
associated with higli intornality for positive onto ones, 
lev/ intornality for negative outconos and surprisin^y in 
oorie eases with higli intornality for negative onto olios. 

'J?h'.j negative parenting variables on the other hand were 
found to be related to low intornality for positive outcone s 
and high intornality for negative outcones. These rolation- 
shipo can be plausibly explained in terns of a mediation by 





belf-cctf*Qn, Hohner (1980) coucerjtn.alized a relationship 
botvrecn parcntinc self-esteem, saggestinp that positive 
!'■ iron tin/ Viii'iablosC leading; to a feeling of acceptanco) 

.give rise to a positive self -os teen. Negative jDarenting 
Vi'iriablo on the contren'y (loading to a feeling of rejection) 
gnicrate a negative self -est eon. Pitch (1970), in addition, 
dononatrntod a direct rclationsixip botxi/CGn self -esteem of 
the individuoil and his/her attribution for positive and 
negative outcomes. Ho showed that higii sclf-estcom 
individuals take credit for success and deny responsibility 
for failure, r.ind low self -osteon individuals take credit 
for failure and deny responsibility for success. j 

Following Rohnor's (1980) proposal ond Pitch’s (1970) { 

I 

findings it would bo expected that positive peronting would I 
be related to hifj:i internality for success and low interna- ^ 
lity for failure. By the- ..sane roasohing, -.nogativc f 

I 

parenting v.ailablos, would be related to low intcrna.lity i 

i 

for positive outconos and hig/i intcrnolity for nogativc i 

outconeo. She results of this study n^rorc gcnersaiy in 
kooping v/iih those expectations. Howvor, in addition, a 
pocitivo relationship botwcon positive parenting and high 
intornadity for negative outcomes was obta.ined indicating 
that high internality for negative outconos nay in some 
circunstcanccs bo associated with both positive and negative 
parenting variables. 



rt l-j v/orthwhile to pointout here that high 
lii-j-fn-i rty lo.r negative outcomes associated v/ith positive 
parentin;, simiiar attribution associated with negative- 
parenting may differ with respect to the underlying 
uyn'jaics, While higii internal attribution for negative 
outcomes shown by those reijorting high negative parenting 
may be self derogatory, taking responsibility?' for negative 
outcomes by those reporting high positive parenting may 
not indicate self -derogation. Such an explanation, however, 
needs to bo further examined. 


Sox Difforenoos in P.P.Q. Means ; 

Contrary to expectations most of the P.P.Q. means s 

(related to either sex of the child or the sox of the parent) | 

different, _ . . f 

wore not signifie an tly/ However, certahn trends vjore visible. | 

First, it was noted that, in general, boys tended to give j 

f 

lii|]hcr ratings on all p-arenting v-.'-riablos (exeexjt for | 

maternal Deprivation of Privileges) cortipared to girls. I 

This m^iy simply indie .ate a sox difforoncG in responsiveness : 
to situations of perooived parenting. Socondly, with rcopcct 
to the sox of the parent, there was a tendency for children 
to give lii^ior rs-tings to mothers than to 'fatners on all 

parenting irariables (except on Ins trumontal comprniionship 
and Principled discipline)^ Such a trend .appears to be in 
keeping with that reported by Dovoreux ot.ai. (1969), and 


> , .-/a". 'i> - a., . 

■' ■ ■■ ; I"' ^ ' 1 , /.h , 
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m'!y bu '3 ul' t', the fact that mothers are more prominent as 
a S' cializing agent than fathers. 

In summary, the results of the investigation reported 
above, which examined the relationship between Perceived 
"Parenting and attribution in the light of cognitive 
complexity, the nature of the outcome, the sex of the 
child and the sex of the parent, led to the following 
observations. 

In general, Perceived Parenting did not appear to 
be a very powerful correlate of cognitive complexity. In 
this connection it was suggested that perhaps more direct 
measures of parenting (for example, direct observations in 
situations of parent-child interaction) would help in 
delineating the true relationship between parenting and 
cognitive complexity. 

Contrary to the negligibl e role played by perceived 
parenting In cognitive complexity, perceived parenting 

I 

appeared to be an important correlate of attribution. 
Moderated by the nature of the outcome, there were certain 
significant relationships between perceived parenting and 
attribution- More specifically, it was observed that 
positive parenting was related to high internal attribution 
for positive outcomes snd low internal attribution for 
negative outcomes- The areverse occurred in the case of 
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y '.rijntinc VT.ri.’i.blca, Horo intoroatiiig \4c.b tlio 
uviujjicu ol tiic rclntionohip botv/ocn positive parenting 
r.nd high intern '.1 attribution for nogativo outcoinc-s. All 
tiiu'j:; rol vtionohipo were cxplainod v/ith the help of sclf- 
cstoora. l!i ■.dditioii, o. possible clifforcnce in the midor- 
Iji.'ig; dynnrdco oi higii internal attribution for negative 
outcof.ioa boijig aosociatod with positive paronting and 
negative parenting, was pointed out. 

Before closing the chapter, it will bo relevant to 
point out that a parallol study of parenting antecodonts of 
attribution with adults would be inf orraativo. liiorc wore 
two basic reasons for testing only pro-adolosconts in the 
present rosoarch. First, it was felt that distortions in 
the perceived parenting reports duo to time-lag will bo sma- 
ller in the ease of pro-adolosccnts than adults. Secondly, 
since prc-adolosconto would still bo in more contact wiuh 
their parents compared to young -adults, the. former 
expected to ropre.oent parenting more closoly. 

To recapitulate, the study roported in this chapter 
oxaminod tiie relationship between porcoivod paronfciag ■ ■-iid 
attribution in view of cognitive com-ploxity, nature of the 
outcofacs, sox of the child and the sex of the parent, hhilc 
cognitive complexity, sex of the child and uiio oox of Gj..lO 
parent did not -affect the relationship between perceived 







■ '.’oil'tiii, ' ?.ttribution, this relationship was reiaarfc 
1 O' Uriel Iry the n''-turo of the outcoiac. 

Til. xollowliif' ch'ipter (Chapter-''5 ) vUll o’enuaariz 
:.ic ..’in>linco of this rasoo,rch in a f^Lohal perspective, 
'.duitioii, important nethodoloaical, thooreticU and cro 
•.eltural imoli cat ions of this research wi.ll he discusse 



CHAPTER 5 


ErTTK’^I HANTS OP ATTRIBUTION: AN INTEGRATED OVERVIEW , 
IWLI CATIONS AND COMMENTS 


The preceding chapters described investigations 
which examined certain determinants of attribution process, 
namely, cognitive complexity and the nature of the outcome. 
In addition, the effect of the role of the attributor, sex 
differences, and a socialisation antecedent, namely, 
porceived parenting was also considered. The present 
chapter will highlight some of the important implications 
of the major findings. A brief review of the major 
findings of the research reported will facilitate a 
discussion of their implications. Before actually reviewing 
the findings and discussing their implications it would be 
important tf make certain general comments in order to 
place the thesis in an appropriate perspective. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ; 

First, the use of the phrase "effect of" in the 
present thesis in the context of the determinants of causal 
attribution is not meant strictly to refer to a unilateral 
causal relationship. Although in some cases the study 
followed an experimental method, most of the investigations 
in the present research, should be considered correlational 


than causal. It was mainly in terms of a sequential 
relationship conceptualized between what were considered 
independent variables (namely, cognitive complexity, 
nature of the outcome and perceived parenting) and the 
dependent variable (attribution) that an use of analysis 

of variance as a statistical method was justified. There- 

I 

fore, inference of any causal relationship on the basis 
of the present findings would be misleading. 

Secondly, with respect tothe study which examined 
the perceived parenting correlates of attribution, as has 
been mentioned in the introductory section of chapter 4, 
it differed from other studies of the present research 
both with respect to the aim and focus. Specifically, 
this stt^ay did not mean to continue the series of studies 
which were designed to answer specific questions regarding 
certain immediate determinants of attribution (namely, 
cognitive complexity and nature of outcome); but rather, 
it examined the effect of a long term socialization 

I 

determinant (namely, perceived parenting). The inclusion | 

of this study was considered worthwhile in view of its 

. 

informative value. Not only did this study explore the j 

relationship between perceived parenting, cognitive I 

complexity and attribution, but it also' helped to delineate 
the role of a situational variable namely, the nature of 
the outcome in determining the relationship between perceived i 



pr: renting r.nd attribution. 


Moreover, a question may arise whether to consider 
the attribution tools used in these investigations as 
indicative of situational attribution or as a measure of 
locus of control as they may be treated as both. The 
reason for using such tools was mainly to overcome the 
criticism that typical attribution does not consider the 
stable aspects of the person (for instance, causal belief) 
(Ajsen, 1977) and that locus of control should he assessed in 
a situation-specific manner (Gilmore and Reid, 1979). 

Such an approach would be expected to contribute to the 
generality of the present findings. 

OVWISW OF THE RESULTS 

1, Cognitive complexity by itself did not affect 

attribution in a simple way, however, it did interact 
significantly with the nature of the outcome. In other 
words, the prediction that high-complexity individuals 
would make less extreme attributions compared to low- 
complexity individuals, which was based on Schroder et.al. 's 
(1967) conceptualization, was oonsis1:ently absent in all 
investigations. This may he an indication that a cognitive- 
personal variable such as cognitive complexity most 
probably acts only in con;|tmction with other variables to 


IJKJ 


nffcct '1 cognitive process, such as, attribution. 

2. With regard to the nature of the outcome, positive 
out cornea were attributed more internally than negative 
outcomes. Such a finding was in keeping with the expecta- 
tions based on a motivational »cncept of ’'self-esteem” 
(Hastorf, Schneider, and Polefka, 1970) and a cognitive 
concept of "positivity bias" (Skinner, 1971; Prieze and 
Weiner, 1971)* Compared toall other variables investigated 
in the present reasearch the nature of the outcome was 
found to affect attribution most prominently. A direct 
test of the two possible mediators of the positivity bias, 
namely, "outcome expectation hypothesis" and "perception 
of contingency hypothesis" was made. While the outcome 
expectation h 3 rpothesis could not be properly examined 
(probably due to procedural factors) unambiguous support 
was obtained for the perception of contingency hypothesis. 

In other words, it was found that greater internal attri- 
bution of positive than of negative outcomes was because 
subjects perceived a contingency between positive outcomes 
and internal factors, but not between negative outcomes 
and internal factors. 

3. Cognitive complexity and nature of the outcome 
interacted significantly to affect attribution. This 
finding was explained .in .terms of the proposition that highr- 
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complexity individuals can incorporate contradictory tits 
of information more easily than low- complexity individuals 
can (R.'scnkrantz and Crockett, 1965). In the present 
context the information about positive and negative outcomes 
wrre incompatible; therefore, the low- complexity individuals 
woyl 1 have found it difficult to combine the two kinds of 
inf''rmation and showed greater distinction between the two 
with respect to attribution, compared to high- complexity 
individuals. It is important to note here that this 
interaction was obtained in the case of pre-adolescents, 
an 1 n-^-'t in the case of adults. 

The presence of an interaction between cognitive 
complexity and nature of the outcome in pre-adolescents 
and its obsence in young adults was interpreted within the 
framework of "Interactive Complexity Theory" (streufert 
and Streufert, 1978). The interactive complexity theory 
proposes that in order that differences in high-and-low- 
ooraplexity emerge, there should be an optimal level of 
complexity of information present. It may be suggested 
here that probably due to the differences in the nature of 
social experiences individuals belonging to the two age 
groups go through, the optimum level of complexity of 
information takes a higher value for adults compared to 
pre-adolescent. In the present context^on the basis of the 



p^!SGib,llity mentioned above, it was speculated that 
"inff'riDHtion load” (one dimension of complexity of inform- 
atinn) reached an optimal level for pre-adolescents but 
t for adults. This possibility needs to be further 
Investigated. 

4. With respect to perceived parenting, a correlate 
of internal attribution, it was found that positive 
parenting was related to high internal attribution for 
positive outcomes and low internal attribution for negativ 
outcomes, while negative parenting was related to low 
internal ity for positive outcomes and high internallty 
for negative outcomes. These findings were in accordance 
with the expectations (based on Fitch's (1970) findings 
and the conceptualization of Rohner et.al. (1980)) 
following self-esteem as a mediator of the relationship 
between perceived parenting and attribution. 

An additional unexpected feature of these findings 
was that high internal attribution for negative outcomes 
was also associated with some of the positive parenting 
variables. Apparently, this aspect of the findings was 
not quite in keeping with the prediction based on self- 
esteem as a mediator. However, since it is difficult to 
think of positive parenting generating low self— esteem, 
it seems more plausible to suggeso that the observed 



'Oi'tti n between high internal attribution for negative 
'utc no. a /n^ |■•■.■sitive parenting variable was mediated by 
1'''" roi f-i.\steem. 

'.’ith respect to cognitive complexity, there was 
PC airnif leant relationship between perceived parenting 
'■nd the complexity level of the individuals. This was 
contrary to expectations stemming from previous literature 
(Cross, 1966). ^oasibly, the likelihood of the predicted 
rel "'tionship emerging is greater when actual rather than 
perceived parenting is studied. 

Considering the role of the attributor (self versus 
other) greater internality was shown in the case of other- 
attribution (J^tudy I). The sex of the attributor interacted 
with the nature of the outcome; males took significantly 
■greater responsibility for negative outcomes than females 
while they did not differ with respect to positive outcomes. 
Most of the expectations with regard to these two variables 
did not hold; nor did they show any particularly interesting 
pattern, 

IM PLICATIONS OF THS PRSSBNT RESBAROH 

Hteving pointed out the major features of the present 
research, we may now consider the implications of the 
findings for the theory, practice and method with respect 



1 1 1 <;r.‘iture , at the outset the present research did not 
m;‘kf a distinction between the relative importance of the 
rolr played by information characteristics and cognitive- 
p' rsonnl V’riables. However, the results of the present 

of studies demonstrated, first, that a ■ situational 
factor (namely, nature of the outcome) was a much more 
significant determinant of the attribution than any other 
variable examined in this research. Moreover, the only 
cognitive-personal factor included in the present research 
did not affect attribution independently of the nature of 
the outcome. A suggestion in this connection is that 
informatitnal complexity may be a major factor modifying 
the effect of' cognitive complexity on attribution. The 
interactive influence just described of the nature of the 
outcome, cognitive complexity and, possibly, complexity of 
information would imply that a more complete theorization 
regarding the processing of information in attribution is 
possible only when information is viewed multi-dimensionally 
and seen in conjunction with cognitive-personal variables. 

A second theoretical implication of the present 
findings emerge from the Interaction between cognitive 
complexity and nature of the outcome. Such an interaction 
which occurred in the case of pre-adolescents but not in 
the case of adults suggests that while there may be other 
factors which may modify the effect of cognitive complexity 


on attribution, age appears to be one such variable. Such 
a finding raises an important issue for developmental 

: it raises the question of studying attribution 
adopting nn age-bound approach or of adopting a life-span ; 

approach to cognitive development. i' 

On the basis of the findings of the present 
research it may be proposed that following cognitive- 
developmental theorists (Harvey, Hunt and Sdnoder, 1961 ; : 

Pi-’.gC't, 1950 ) there may not be differences in the level of ! 
cognitive complexity and cognitive differentiation at 
different age levels after the peak in cognitive develop- 
ment is achieved; however, due to differences in social ; 

experiences after cognitive development has reached its | 

peak, Individuals at different age levels may still differ 
wi ft respect to the way in which they approach certain 
cognitive tasks (for example, causal attribution). 

l 

The existing literature dealing with the relation- 

i- 

ship between parenting and attribution suggests a positive 
relationship between positive parenting and high internality 
and an association between negative parenting and low 
internality without explicitly taking into account the 
nature of the outcome. Therefore, high internality may i 

be Interpreted as high internality for both positive and | 

negative outcomes and low internality may mean low internality ! 



for both positive ani negritive outcomes. In the present 
ri-rf' Tch the n'^ture of the outcome was taken into account 
'‘long with tv;o separate findings (Fitch, 1970; Rohner 
■ t,al. 1980) regarding self-esteem which appeared to he 
0 possible mediator of the relationship between parenting 
'■nd attribution- Following this, different predictions 
wore mr-de regarding the relationship between perceived 
parenting and attribution for positive and negative 
outcomes. While all other predictions in this connection 
were borne omt,the positive relationship between positive 
parenting and ‘high internality for negative outcomes was 
unexpected. On the basis of the findings of this research 
it can be suggested that high internal attribution for 
negative outcomes could result from both positive and 
negative parenting and therefore, from both high and low 
self-esteem. Therefore, it will he relevant to examine 
the possible differences between high internality for 
negative outcomes resulting from positive and those 
resulting from negative parenting variables. 

B. Practical Implications ; 

Significant practical implications of the finding 
that positive outcomes are attribute# more internally 
because they are perceived as contingent upon internal 



,!•« .t rs, b*-' "noint '’d out in two specific areas namely, 

if’J i V' !r nt behavior and emotional adaptation. In the 
' f achieV’^ment behavior it is suggested that 
P' rn< ivirip ncg''tive outcomes as caused by external forces 
rriakt.n thi/ outcome non-informative and personally irrelevant 
('I in-' r, 1972). In other words, the involvement with the 
outcome decreases as the outcome is ascribed to external 
causes, /ccording to Weiner (1972), in the context of 
achievement behavior, attributing negative outcomes to 
external forces may be emotionally adaptive but from the 
point of view of future action it may be unadaptive. 
Therefore, to the extent that striving for success may 
be valued, perceiving a contingency between negative 
outcomes and internal factors (especially, Effort) would be 
Imperative. Contrary to thls^ in a situation where emotional 
adaptation is valued more than striving for achievement, 
nerception of non-contingent relationship between negative 
outcomes and internal factors would be ideal. A suggestion 
can be made here that by making people perceive contingency 
or non-contingency depending on the requirement of adjust- 
ment, beat adaptation to the situation may be attained. 

9. Methodological Implications : 


Methodologically speaking the most important 
suggestion which can be made on the basis of the present 


r'jnf.'irch is that many ambiguities regarding the role of 
cjgni tiv'^- personal determinants of attribution (for 
i-xomnlo, Cfjgnitive complexity) can most probably be 
rt;G''’lvcd by introducing the informational complexity as an 
add! tional dimension. This can be done by experimentally 
manipulating the three dimensions (namely, eucity, noxity 
and information load) (Streufert and Streufert, 1978) of 
informational complexity. 

Secondly, considering the nature of attribution 
task, the present research similar to the study by Streufert 
and Streufert (1969), employed only processing of 
Information, whereas Mann’s (1979) study used both seeking 
and processing infoimiation in causal ascription. It can 
be noted that the two kinds of studies showed different 
results. While there was an interaction between cognitive 
complexity and nature of the outcome obtained in both 
Streufert and Streufert 's study, and some of the studies 
of the present research, Mann's research showed a main 
effect of cognitive complexity on attribution. A direct 
comparison of the two kinds of attribution situations may 
help resolving the controversy regarding the role of 
cognitive complexity in attribution of causality. 

In connection with the failure to examine the out- 
come expectation hypothesis, it was suspected that subjects 


the nueoti 'ns reg^^rding their expectations about 
RUCCt ne and f'-ilure only from the point of view of 
ruoc rs. In order to overcome this problem a. within 
rub, loot dOvSign with parallel forms of the experimental 
task may bo utilized* By asking subjects, Questions 
rcg'rding autcome expectations once from the point of view 
<’f success and again from the point of view of failure, it 
will be possible to see whether they make a distinction 
between the two or not. 


D, Cross-cultural Implications : 

Although there is no comparable data available 
for making a erne a- cultural comparison in the present 
context certain relevant comments can be made in a cross- 
cultural perspective. By implication, the studies dealing 
with cross-cultural differences in child-rearing (Minturn 
and Lambert, 1964), socialization antecedents of cognitive 
complexity (Cross, 1966) and personality correlates of 
cognitive complexity (Garment and Alcock, 1976) suggest 
that Indians would be relatively low on cognitive 
complexity. However, an observation of the distributions 
of cognitive complexity scores of both pre-adolescents and 
adults shows an inclination for high complexity rather than 
low complexity (see Figure 5). 

Insert Figure 5 about here 



AOULT/A = STUDY I 
ADULT /Bs STUDY II (B) 








oinjil-^rly, cross-cultural comparisons of locus of 
C’ ntr 1 outrf t st that Indians are low on internal locus, 
h vv’ov r, the present findings indicate, not only that 
t};. distribution of internality scores in the present set 
•'I lot"* shf'ws an inclination towards high internality 
rat}j‘,'r than low internality (see .Figure 6), but also that 
the means and standard deviations of internality scores 
(I.i.R. ) are comparable to i\inerican norms for the same 
scale (Lefcourt, 1976). The means and standard deviation 
c’f tho' I,A,R. scores of the present sample and ihnerican 
norma are presented in Table 9. 


Insert Figure 6 and Table 9 about here 

Therefore,, it is suggested that the observation 
mentioned above should be kept in mind while interpreting 
cross-cultural data in future research. 

Suggestions for Future Research ; 

The present research offers valuable insight into 
the study of the determinants of causal attribution. Qn 
the basis of the; specific findings and their implications 
certain questions for future research which should he 
taken up immediately can be pointed out. 
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TjJ:'LE- 9 : Me-ins ani Standard deviations of I-total 
':corc on I.A.R. Scale. 


sub,1>'-cts 

N 

Mean 

SD 

K/LE ADULT 

50 

27.12 

3.48 

FEMALE ADULT 

50 

26.16 

3.73 

M/LE PRE- 
ADOLESCENT 

45 

23.33 

4.22 

FEMALE PRE- 
ADOLESCENT 

45 

24.15 

5.34 

MALE 

GRADE - 12 

52 

24.38 

3.71 

FEMALE 

GRADE- 12 

57 

27.33 

2.98 

MALE 

GR/J)E - 8 

68 

25.38 

3.51 

FEMALE 
: GRADE - 8 

93 

26.64 

3.86 


* Source : lef court (1976) 
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rhf first and most in!pf’'rtant step which should he 
t.-k n in thv study of ccgnitive-perscnal variables in 
"ittributi n ^f causality is to study the rol e of inforraa- 
ti H'’! ccmplexity. Such an attempt will help delineating 
thi. r^lc of cognitive personal Vcariahle in attribution. 

It is clear that the present research mainly 
f''cusei on the cognitive mediators of attribution. To 
consider the rel'^tive explana.tory value of cognitive and 
mo tivstmnnl (for example, self-esteem) mediators would be 
another Important point for future consideration. 

In order to be able to generalize the present 
findings it would be imperative to examine the role of 
cognitive complexity in other attributional contexts. 

Pesr example, situations involving positive and negative 
inform'^tion other than success and failure (for instance, . 
praise and criticism). 

In the present research, the examination of 
parenting was limited only to parenting- as it is perceived 
by the children; by incorporating information from other 
S'-urces, for example, reports from parents and observation 
in situations of actual interaction we may attain a more 
comprehensive picture of both cognitive complexity and 


attribution 


L'’’r,tly, since the present research examined only 
TK. C'fini tiye-pors^nal variable namely, cognitive complexity 
it w nld b: impi/rative to examine other cognitive-personal 
V' ri-:bi..f5 in order to be able to draw definite conclusions. 

excluding Comments : 

The review of attribution determinants had clearly 
sh' -wn that studies dealing with personal^ especially 
c 'gnitive-personal determinants of attribution, are 
lackinp the present research may be considered a sincere 
attempt to bridge the gap in the knowledge in this area. 

With special reference to Indian context since 
there is virtually no study dealing with cognitive personal 
determinants of attribution in conjunction with situational 
variables, the present endeavour appears to be a right 


start. 
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APPENDIX 1(B ) 
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HOLE CONSTRUCT REPERTORY TEST (REP TEST ) 

iRQtructlons t This test comprises three parts: 

1 . Conceptual. Grid 

2. List of Role Description 

3* Instructions ; 

The test is designed to help the examiner to understand I 

you and some of the people who have played a part in your j 

life. Different steps, in this test, are given below. 

s 

1. Start with the list of role descriptions. Write 

the names of the people in the given blanks according to | 

role descriptions. If you cannot remember a persons ' name, j 
writ© his last name or something about him which will | 

clearly bring to your mind, the person's identity. ; 

2. Lay the list of role descriptions sidewise across 
the top of the grid so that the numbered blanks correspond 
to the numbered columns in the grid. 

3. Now move the list of role descriptions down on 

tb';,' grid until it is just above the first row of squares. 

Note that the three squares (10, 11 and 12) at the extreme • ! 
eight have circles in them. This means that you are first 
to consider the three people who's names appear in the | 

list of role descriptions. Think about these three people. I 
Are two of them alike in some important way that distinguishe 


th-m from the third person. Keep thlnMrg; atout,-tLem 
until you remember the important way in 'wbieb two of them 

nro alike and which sets them off from the ttnird person. 

I 

¥hen you have decided which two it is, and the 
important way in which they are alike, put an "3” In the 
two circles corresponding to the two who axe alxite- Do 
not put any mark in the third circle. 

Now write in the blank under "oons'truci:" , the 

word or short phrase that tells how these two fixo alike. 

# 

Next, write in the blank under "contrast:" wlat you consider 
to be the opposite of this characteristic, 

4, Now consider each of the other 12 persons whose 
names appear at the heads of columns 1 "to 12. In addition 
to the persons wjiom you have marked with an "r*, which 
one's also have this important characteristic? Eut a 
check mark ( \/ ) - not an "2" - under the name af each 
other person who has this important characteristic. 

5. Now slid the list of role descriptini] down to the 
second row and consider those three persuns who have circles 
under their names. Put "Z's" in the circles to show which 
two are alike. Write the "construct" and tine "contrast" 

in the blanks at the right just as you did before-' Complete 
the test in the way you have done th© finst: “two rows. Write 
your name and date on the date sheet and giv e it back to us. 
You may keep or destroy the other two shoefs . 
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jfd df g?iTd d ft?H #?r gf JcgrgTd Mci/TOd I m 3wd ar# m I | 
arprr jggfr gmr qg imm ( o ) fdn wmi. ^ftig grrr % i 

sjR S' ! d grrnd I aw ^ ani it ftf? se^ir % i ^T apr ard 

qg I a^HTT EH gird d (^ g# I d e?tt Id d ^idr % awd | 

H anft # i ■ ' ' — 


zr SR w mr ^ M g:f 

T 3i3tTR m .ff 3f5?>j enfr f ^ f m I IM 

^in r:-^fi ; i qr ft# cR"? ^ 3 fR 3 ^^ I fti^ ^ 3 te m 
TT m/ ‘ 3 i-'i I 


sift!' 31^, ft^r #F fRT FftRFf I’ fM fl^f to cTf 


ijaiKrMii 


mn ofotI gM 3 ^w % 


d'wFQ ?r ftn ajft# ^ wr^ mi' ft'R j^# ^w h fom m ?jt 


pr# i'#i?r 3 Hm fr? w # ft 'iftftp #fr w soppt 


m crfmfti’' w ^ 3 ?f ^ ^/ if# # 

itiT 33#r 315 m FIR 5# I ?Ri^ ^ 5# ftcir : 


3 PI flTT : 









m OTf fr 3IOTT 3!# 3Pr f E/ ^ 1 3^ ^ 3 ^: 3 
r. i1:. ^ % 1 33 tel t qrte I tet" -5;?% 

wi ''fi3 # 3ET33r ^ t i 33 ter I 333 3r m te" 

,.„ ^ ^ 3iTrr I 1 3 !' 3ftefr f terr Et# % 

;Y n": rr? 1 T 33cf % fk: 33 tel ^ 'awlT f^3 ^ JIIET 3^ gM 
1 3iFT a^r 3!t!cr /tet t i 3l% fW 3 ^ *tw f3 gfter ^ m 
RTTifr I : 


3te % 3 Fi# 3mT gter qw3 ^ 3 ^ * 


1 i 11 

1 2 3 q 

1 

5 

1 

B 

3Wt aiFTl te # ^YfT WIET 31# I : , 



1 1 1 1 

f ■; 2 3 ’ 

1 

5 

1 

B 

Site SHTY te # 3lte WT teSTR feqr ?JT « 




1 2 3 5 6 

3113 r.te te # site jgiET sif^p# t * 


3 Pn iiOT 



:r ncf « w giftter ti^ trr ^nff- 
r jimtifT ftcir nr % i sprl iw err ^ i 
! ft' :pr # arfefej' irMta" ^ sm cTsir aiP^ 

:^ftirf ' ? 1 q-g# m 3 PR m ffrg # p'f^'tte ^ stft ^ w 

ter ftiir 1 ijf^'ifticir ^pift iftt I ^ 31m ^ ft# spn i 
^jiTT yroiT ‘.T I# ^ 3 jfec!r # ^ riFTT # r# # cr^g m 
^rfer -gd 3gr CPitirn w ^ arrr# gr^iir ter % 1 strI sp 
’ITT i,vT ^ ^ m t j 

I- ci#iciT antr# r# ft mm ft arnTt site sft 5 raft aitsr sfu 


ftelr ft te q?r ft 


mn ft arrr ar# 

Sifft 1 : 

f 1 

I ! T 

1 2 

3 ^ 5 

m !J$TT t gfereter 
rT -i cir % s 

ft $Ti t 31% te ft gncT sir 

i i 

! 2 

3FI SiTPT : 

i 1 1 

3 ^ 5 





c Id’' fen# 3? W ^ 3fe 31#- 3f# cto win WO #0/ 
#0 iTlQ li* 'fe #% 1 Mt # WQ ST%r I 3fW nffel' I 
-■ir^ ^ JT^] # ^[~; ggfpR cinro I i wmt [ffss' ifew siicf I" # 
:;.w b fi'. spr^;^ pw M" wr m mir %m feto 

M % oinrr i' i ;1f^r #nr cif sirr iir # jmrfe 

En%m%t : 

1- telfenin inio' 3TFff ^z -3:^# t : 










W m ^ m (cards) I ler ^ 3^r 

nn^T 7?::g- ,"'i!--if ftB# gfenl- ^ 3im ^ f!; W I ?mr M\ 

•5in FT T'i'p- -F iFit t t?r rl ^r j bifi -^r fejj gji^Dfr # 

11 5v. FT ^ ffi 3Wi?I# t -. 

1- ■ n IJcT^ siraiFf 1 j^ SIFTlV l^Pt^ 3{?& fW iJ- j 


12 3 ^ 5 6 

ir%' 3W^ 3Rf|R ^lH!TS^#|]m#iT!Tir%fe 3fFT| fe 
57J- T>r^ gr^' 1 : 


I 2 3 <1 5 

3- 3W1?T ^ WRW Qc^ Iff t 3IFT pFT ^ 1 : 


1 ^ g g 

::\r^ te I ^ 1 31# i^r % : 


2 3 ^ 5 B 




5- 


sra mw t 



J w I 


fe# - n 


f irn (HSJTMM ^ tJ^ltlTcT SIPT *TfT yHcT 

f f-r t ir ■ 'Tf ?% /^# 1 1 m?m m m W? 

gfjlQlt T^irir ^ t 1 3lt-3# M 5jw ( organization ) 

^ n, 5..r^ IJ- q-j rqT^T ^ 3Sr TcT I fM 

ft ^ ^‘■iilfcr ^ sp ' m ^ ^/^r# % :tR- m frraic^JTF 

■lltp I ^r-IKiP #t I §P 3IF7tr 3^ q^ I f¥ir niTciT % 1 

%& p ifffr % 3p #qr m p fMi' I % t 

1- :P ^3: ^imdt- OT^7 OPT t ; 



\ \ 1 1 1 I 

f 2 3 q 5 B 

3- sfiqt m STf^lte I cp# t girt mn 3I1T Pltp a?cf 

ftp P S ' 


I 2 3 ^ 5 B 

^ - imipr?" cM 3P# UPcOT # ftRT # 3Pt pifecT % 

WP: 


5- 


3W fm t 


{^.afr - 7 


i t ^ M 3iw 3ffT% ft# I iw i- 
.#iH ^^'Tt^^■■ n-ftftiM UT #/?# # i srans; sft 

5# ^ ’fr(i#T a fM (tqT fenr# ^ Ifril I ! 3IPT ##% # 

3|3tTfF ■•> 1v!;(vT ■’#/!:?# I ir f^i# ^ frtcr -ff to m '^/ 
^ 1 1 11- 3!#' ft^ 5TW # #r I I ffgfl" f# to mnrnr # 

;^fn?=rr 3tiT fmn m mi ^ # mn 3# f# rsh 

%\ #r ft:?’ aft ^ ^ ^ I jc^itol' irr^ t : 

i- H’: 1?! -ip #■ {f# iw # TOj:r # tor 5mm ^ 

3ff5n# ^ ftar w m : 


2- 3W 5TFmn# % ft 3pr!i ft;? tocsit I ir to' 5^ 5toT 
f # cjftr 1 1 



to w fciftr q>r!f[r % * 


q- 



3IW cMW ^ ftmcff 3trf -irfftr ir to to I 




5- 


:■«! im ' 



3IW ^ ^ flidi’ fT'*bH (Organization ) ^ 

H f^/ ft B 1 rj? m?j oBcTT % I ¥5? m% altnrfr ^ mir 
pr ]T i^-\T ft fl smrt er f# % ! d amrt m 

^ gfe: 1‘ ?mr 3iFr\ ^ i dit ^ zm fkr 

€tm cH!? -I'f 3^fcT I % : 

I - sirrf TORf ak amrl tto % 3^1^ I to w^.r ♦. 

1 i ! 1 1 

I 2 3^5 

2- sfPT^. 35r rferff Pr^ p ^ :srt ai# ^ ^ * 



12 3^ 5 

3“ S'Sr ^cTf !: to ^ 3BtoT tol d idt ?wq pcT pr : 



q- 13 7 m ^ amr ¥5 aip# mftT t j 


6 

i 

B 


2 3 q 5 B 


5- 


3R! ’.r^JT J 
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ATTRIBUTION SOALE 

N^‘rne : 

Clnss: 

D'lte : 

Instructions : In the following pages certain situations 
have been describee]. In each situation, along with the 
outcome some possible reasons are also given. Each of 
the reasons given, could be responsible to some extent 
for the outcome of the situation. ¥e want to know to 
what extent you consider different reasons responsible 
for any depicted outcome. There is no right or wrong 
answer, to this question, we are only interested in 
knowing your opinion. To express your opinion, please 
follow the instructions given below: 

Por each situation, four possible reasons are given. 
Each reason is accompanied by a 6 point rating scale, as 
follows : 

Least Slightly Somewhat Quite Responsi- Most 

Responsible Responsible Responsi- Respon-ble to a Respon- 

ble sible consider- sible 

able 

extent 


185 


In the rcalo given above, number '1 ' shows that, that 
P'“rticular reason is least responsible for the given 
utcome. Similarly '2 ' if you consider any reason quite 
responsible, a number of '4 ' will denote it, and a number 
' 'f '6 ' will show greatest responsibility, to a. particular 
reason. In the actual questionnaire the labels for each 
point on the scale' will be omitted. You will have to 
respond only on the basis of the numbers given. You can 
make use of the scale given in the instructions. lor each 
situation, in order to show the extent to which you consider 
only cause responsible, you have to encircle (0) the 
appropriate number according to your opinion. 

Note : it end of each situation, there is an 'other 

reasons' column, in which you may fill out those reasons 
that may not have been given in the test. 


\n 


i fuotic'n 1 


/’ student leader in y-'ur college asks you and your 
friends to collect donations for some charitable cause. 

though, time was short, somehow you were able to 
collect! the largest sum of money for donation. 

According to you, to what extent were each of the 
reasons given below responsible for this result: 

1. Your public relations are very good. 

I 1 1 ] ^ ~T” 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

2* Luckly, the people you approached for donations had 
sufficient money in their pockets. 


1 2 3 4 5 . 6 

3- You got the donation because you mentioned the name 
of the popular student leader. 

r 1 1 ! ^ T 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. You were actually interested in that charitable cause 
and therefore you tried to collect the donation with 
great sincerety. 

, j ^ -y- ^ T p 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Other reasons: 




Cf the subjects ycu are studying at college, one 
■'f y'"ur friends is very go^d at one of them. Therefore, 
in preparing for that subject for the exams, you take 
the- assistance of your friend. One part (in this subject) 
that you had both prepared together comes in the question 
paper. When the results are announced, you find that in 
that particular subject, you have got more marks than your 
friend. What do you think? To what extent are the reasons 
given below responsible for this result. 

1, The examiner, examined your answer book in a biased manner. 



2. Your memory is better than your friend's. 



3. You put in more work than your friend did. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. You ore 'luckier than your friend. 



5. Other reasons: 




i ^ t '5 


At present, your college is having its annual 
function ani a number of competitions are being organized, 
your friend porsuades you to participate in the literary 
competition and present a poem written by you. You decide 
to participate in such a competition for the first time. 
Once the competition is over you find that a poem presented 
by another person is being praised a lot, but when the 
results are announced, you are unexpectedly given the 
first pri^’e. According to you, to what extent are the 
following reasons responsible for this result: 

1. Your Interest in poetry had made your poem the best. 




i 

1 

“ r 

"■ \ " 

jr 


1 

2 

3 

4 

c; 

> 

6 

2; 

f 1 ‘ 

jPhe 

!*■ 

judges were 

biased in 

your favour 

♦ 



I 

1 

— 1 

1 

f 

f 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3. 

You 

are actually 

a very good poet. 




1 

1 

2 

i 

3 

r 

4 


6 

4. 

In 

such competitions, any 

person can 

win 

by chance 


1 

1 

2 

3 

! 

4 

1 

c; 

“ ■ ' ■■ ' 1 

6 


5- Other reasons: - 



Ab a graduate student you just appeared for your 
!%/*.. /B. Sc. /B. Oora examination. Like any other person, 
you also have some expectations regarding your results. 
Finally when the results are announced, you get a first 
division, though you were expecting only a second division. 
To what extent do you think the following reasons are 
responsible for your result: 

1. University exams are always based on chance. 

r~ i ! t r * 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

2. You are an intelligent student. 

f '' ' i ^ ^ T ^ 1 ^ i ^ * 

• 1 2 3 4 5 6 

3* . You had worked quite hard in your preparation for 
the exams. 

T 1 •”! ^ ^ i ' ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. The exam was very easy. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


5. Other reasons:- 



Generally you don 't think you are good at playing 
but r'^cently in the last holidays you found that, 
vjihJlc' rlaying with your friends, you won almost every 
Fnma. To what extent are the reasons given below responsi 

ble for this: 

1. You are so lucky, that you always got good cards. 

' ^ — r 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

2. You were able to intuitively tell what your friends 
were going to do next. 


r~ ^ ^ ^ ^ ; 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

3 , Sbrougl^ practice you have become quite skilled at 


'playing cards. 



4 . Your friends are new at this game. 


■; - 7 - ! 

2 3 4 


5 . Other reasons:- 



'■■j tuition 6 


/•fter finishing your graduation you are planning 
tri take UP a respectable oob. Therefore, you are appearing 
in many national and regional competitive examinations. 
^?rcently, you have received a letter from an organization, 
telling you that you have passed the written examination 
for a high executive post, and now you will be called for 
an interview, i^fter the interview you are selected for 
that post. To what extent are the following reasons 
responsible for this outcome. 

1. You are a bright student. 


2# The competition was not tough because, there were not 


too many competitors. 




r 


T 


i 

4 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

3. You had put' in a lot of time and effort in preparing 
for this competitive exam. 



4. 


The interview board was impress 


ed by you without even 


looking at your qualifications. 



5. Other re.asons:- 



You were discussing the present political conditions 
of the country with your friends, at the college canteen. 
.■-U'Menly, the discussion takes the form of personal comments. 
You realize the gravity of the situation, and somehow 
ohonge the topic. Soon your friends cool down, ill yours 
friends praise your behaviour, and on leaving the canteen 
you were all as good friends as. ever, lo what extent are 
the following reasons, responsible for this outcome: 

1 . This was a very small and simple matter which could be 
sorted out quite easily. 

T - " ' I 1 ^ 1 r 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


2, You are lucky that your friends are understanding and 


cooperative. 


'Xi 'M.:l 


( 

6 


3. You have a^spej 3 ial quality of being able to take care 
of such social situations effectively. 


S j q i — -r 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ^ 

4. You Wvr-re really concerned about maintaining the peace 
and friendship of the group. 

^ 5 , _ j 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ^ 

5. Other reasons:- 


ritir''tion 8 


fou 3Te working in some organization for the last 
tv;-' months. Ibis is your first 3oh. One day your boss 
o"*!] od you and told you that you would he given a promotion 
This promotion will give you a raise in salary as well as 
o highrr position. To what extent are the following 
reos'.ns responsible fe* this outccme: 

1 . Your abilities and suitability has made you worthy 
■''f this promotion. 


I ' r i t I ' ' " 

1 2 3 4 5,6 

2. Y'vur boss has been in a good mood, of late. 

F I ^ I ! i ^ ^ I 

1 , 2 3 4 5 6 


By chance, the recommendations for the higher post 
were issued just then. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. You are an experienced pers-'in in this area. 

I i i ^ ’ " ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

5. Other reasons:- 


APPENDIX III(a) : The I.A.R. Scale (Hindi Version) 
APPENDIX III(B) : The I.A.R. Scale (English Version) 



-m t ilhmG) 


The I.A.R. Scale 


ftS?r * p cf:?H f ?! I fuFT^i m ^-2 TO 

# K I I ^ m^: ^ ^ r?r fhm 

2iftn.’ cte^# # 3?r Tsr ff# ( w-"" ) g?r ter 
J I KIR rf {^8 ^ # TO Tf ff# (sr ter 

mm % ofe- ari p te ter te t dr 3 ^ to ?? 
te I frST 5TO ^ te fTf cT t I 

( I ) life 3OT$/5nmTici? sfftrdr w ^ ir 

^ 1 dr ifir ^r srocnr §frfe?r pr te ^ 

(31) # fe Off amir t ar^ 

( 1 ) arn^ dr cTife feir 3?ft TO ^ 

( 2 ) Her arFT ^p/tew" # fMT ite f arw t dr m 


) M amir ^cT/f^m 1 p rad d drdr % dr jar 
aiftR!:^' gfrfed stcir d t 

(30 3:ir fe aicmi;/ gi?;iFTr? 31 to dr dti' yTO d 1# 
ter S', ary^ 

(ii) cdr fe am TO d 1# gid S * 


:; ) . ; .rite ^ ^ * 

^ ft 3md te fed t dr, smr 


W mi jf! M llnr 5# fear ^ 5r 

Tiff ^ riOTf i[w% i 

(31) # ft m% 31# ^ i# ^ ^ awOT 

(SI) # ft sirr# as# jif # # #, 

(5) iH <#ft^ ft airrl ^rror-ftsT as^ %h m ?p ^ sest i 

I # rx ^ frmsrr slRir ^ : 

(3f) # ft sirrar ?p ar am arer % 3RJ^ 

(:-T) y^r ft ^ 3i# ^ 5^ ^ » 


(B) ^TPf itfuft ft telTeRI ^ Mt ftWJ 311# s%r# pm 
^ 31W ffer, ^ rr #r msmcmr sfrftft pr ^ : 

(31) yf ft 3iFT^ ftnr % 3w 

(sr) # ft ft# ^ afxra'l' mr.w t #, 


(7) i pr ffT / sw ^ mm srx iT# % # f^r w 

,;:i;.:;»6^;^i^^ #crr % *. 

';*' • V to/-* ‘;- . 


iBtipi 




• ' '■ wsr sfirr a# 3fr t iiftr w %, m 

- .f 

(cj) # ft aim 3i?5r # q# t 


(0) m #ft^r Jjfe a# ayftr m stor % ft aim ^ fftppr itrr 
^gT # t # t 

(30 # iftHT 3?r^ ftrarr # srp aiw 

(I) 3pf tift # at w p #fT # t % anirat iftpR 
H# : 



( 9 ) 


in m tI# ( Puzzie ) ^ 

I dt OT % = 

(30 # ft iM" ( PT^zzle) Sfcf ^ # /JTT 
(0) ffr ft 3^ 3 ™# pifM 
( iO) dti f?^®r jts ^iScir / % ft ot d 

dr p* ^ fTOcnr i^rM % = 


Of) # ft a? 3fn^ TOfif % sf^rar 

i~0 ft 3^ ^ P ^ iftwfr g^ 3 # ?iT 

in #ftft ft 3fFT p?.' 3OT1TS/PTOT5 , B-iffta 3f?rar 
■:n^ IM 1 3f3q^ dft t dt 3iFT^ ftrair ^ mr 


^HSi 


(12) 


^ f drnr * 

(30 # ft 3fnft trakr q'ftpw 3# ftar, sfuar 
(S)’ * # ft' 3fW5t P '96iuar i/|# dr ft sindt n# dt" = 
013 3fw ft ftfti ^ ^ ^ sfftnsar ifrftft' 

ffmr % ' 


(3) ffr ft' 3Pfft ssfft aTH ft kjft ftar ^ 3f?iaT 

(rf) OT fti 3it3Fra/ rn^nfi: ft 3f^ ft fHlfTar ?JT s 

nft '"’ft^ 3fEErnT3.'/ P'F-riFr^' sHcT % ft? sipThT fift 3M5r% dt pt ftar 


"Klftift c * 

(50 # ft: SWTtTO?/ 9THTnT5 ft^nW oft gt^flftcT 57ft I ftft 

3fcaT ftar t, sfw 


( 13 ) 


(.''■) ’fit P’’ ym OT M ftw ur i 


( t-q ) -“t ipiiY #f(T ?T 3 Ri P# to t m^T 

I cfr jirV?fr sYcw I = 

0 \) # ft yr-t gw ^ qi^ 3IFH jwf 31# wrg w# 
qp* m ft# airmasigr 'amr 

(tf) 7^ ft aOTTlf: ^ # TO# ^ 2^ rtr ^ # 

(15) o!W 31FT gfT ^ mi ^ifiTcrp#rld-fir^ 

im % : 

(31) # ft 3WTqa/qTOT$ ^ FSiTT ^ TOM’ # 

m; 3iiraT 

(W) # ft 3 fT# # 1? 31&W gqwr # ftcir 2 jr i 

(16) W #ft^ ft sq^ aisqFTis F?' pgw g# % ftwl jwrf I # 

4 3iw,,wp' Mm w# I wr ww amr # % ow w# to 

siiwr % 4" fir to wmgm' gw# to % = 

(31) # ft; 3#^ Jcwr snt j# ^rwr to # ft# gto 
^TcT aiwwr 

(tf) # ft: 31Tq^ 31# W^^f W W# 31W 3cWT to SIT, 

( 17 ) rut! to 7; to/ # to ^ sto www siftowr fFi to wtw 
im I ^ lOT to mi gw# to I * 

(30 # ft: ^to ^ anw^l" wft #, 3iwwr 
(W) # ft: 3:to 3# W^ ^ W to # , 



CIO) 'iff’ :i!PT^ W-ft'ffT 5§ ft 3OT STcf'd'f t 

jk 31# errs ^ ^ 1 # t # nr ^ pr tpir i 

(31) # ft 3Pftr ^ p ftqr k ir?frfi# m; -afejerr 

(iiO lit ft 8f ^30* I : 

( 19 ) mi ?;cf/ # ft# erfter ^ 3W w # # 

■/ir ^ #rcf % * 

(3f) # ft< felnsr ^ i# f ! .: . 3w 

(g) # ft* 3fn# 3^^ ftftf q*^ # t ^ % 

(20) m ^Y/trjir/ cnir^l^^aTTq'iTTn?#!# ot^tt gffftft 
#?Tr % * 



(22) 


(3f) # ft auTT cn^cier ^ air I# I, ?^mT 
(^) 0!}t ft' piT arftr aiw 3# I, 
afe #51 ^ ##r % ft: apT ifemR ^ ^ 

.*%, . .-,l^.,"!*s . ^ .../^ ‘It 

w E * 

(31) sit ft: 3Tpacir ^ apr# ppt %, ^ir 
(cj) sit ft. m 3iftn.'3^ 3# t sict^ ■ 

^ife it^ 3iKiTiT3:/rrrKiW5 apr# 3# m I ftft ow 3# 

33vF I # SIT WJT ^wmr pr im * 

(30 ifr ft: 3#^ sort: ilt W ft333 # T3 fePf m, 3!?jQnr 

(3) j# ft; 3PT3:T 33 3# 33137 aPsT 3# P, 




VP'S) 


IH fl I M ^ t 

^ :jn jcHT 3iw H# f I ^ (PT w fr33TOTr 

|Sr 't3f : 

(3!) # II 3^ q^g' # pTT ^ m qicFEJH ?% 

(u) ifit ft? ft# I g?f ftqr ift# m 

fr rr ,. 

w ftf? iott , 

(2^) #1 cl|[3.-r PT e?t 3M im / g?g# % ft m 

i wr mr imr % •• 

(31) # ft' 3Pfl i!?ti 3®r ftqiTftpr srr, si^inr 

(sr) ijt ft ^ I I 

(25) J?Fr ft: 3iTxr ¥?? pter mm% ^nrftg qr^Rcr 

ift t # fir l?rr ipir : 

( 3 D 3 # ft iM # q# oW ft 3 W# frgragr #, 3 i?igr 
(^) fft ft arraft g?ftFr qftwi ftqr m i 

(26) m #ift ft 3Prl OT ftgr siroft W ft m lep/teirw 
I 3 IW ^ tr rft t ftr urW mmm f?rftft fair iFw • 

CD # ft mw gfg 3^ ^ mm 
(g) fft ft ft ffr ft %, 

( 27 ) m #ftift ft: aw siqft ft# fe' # ft ggr rft % ft ft# let # 
ftft Iw in# aftr aft oa# #ift ft sftpni i* r# %, # fir 
ftor gerft# fair #¥ t 

( 31 ) # ft: gg PH giniift' ft 3W# pt ft: ftft fteir oi#, wm' 

V\) ift ft: anrr aft ai# pnr ft Mr a# #: i 




*; i :!rT:> ar ara ft# ftsro f m 5 # ^ 

' r* :^t^ M % # r ^ 3fin.w irfr I : 

CO :# ft 3imiTTi: ^ 3iftr# ifji^ # # #, sf^jgr 

(d) fit- fft m^mr # gcr ^ sifh # 31 # 
fRF ^ im% 1 

(?9 ) r;!=' ?5@r ^ rari 3 t| CITCT 3W# CIT^ ^6# % # fJT^W 

2IITT im% ' 

(rj) # ft; wn jfT ?# !> ftft ft:or qr, 31 ot 

(:0 # ft 3{tnnT5)/j3WTTtr3. ft # gr# cR'H ^ TOiKir m* i 

(30) M'fft m m. qg# ( Puzzle) M 9# qicT t # flf ft^T 

-jwamr im% * 

(I) ft ft? aw otfer ( Puzzle ) s?rci# ^ ij fttlKr 

mw 

(ff) rftft oM fti^ 9# ft t 

(31) qfr :wft qiciFfftcir !^gft I ft? 3W fte^mpT ar t # fir 

ft'FT vTBTprrir icrftft pir im s 
(31) rft ft: ft p eftr, 

(CT) lift ft: ainft i^or w ftpT m i 

(32) in iiftft 3IFT 3n^ fe ftr # M M ftft ft TOP Pt t ftfT 
3."t- 3ft5r ft# nimr % ftr fir w srrrr ii-iefti gftir % * 

(30 ft ft; arftr oft 3i# crrg m^mx ?jr, 31 W 
(1) ft ft gw wt ^ rffltgr i 


(33) 


in f t jcfn I vf^ 

irr rrg(T - Prfecr h# t ir it JcffT 31 ft ^ t ofF 
P\:e iircir % t jit ^ m^> % i 

(3f) jfr ft SfKTWVnsrw? 3W 1 : 9Tt ^ H^HTT ^ 

TT ^ 3i?igr 

(t") # ft 3irH ifg iUct iit ^ 3^ ^ ftgr ?jr i 

(3^) Clft OPiPT^/pcim g^Hcr t ft ■ ■ 

t jir ^ tpir s 

(3f) t W liscr t Wr sn 3ff^ Tftwr #, sragr 
(if) # ft 3Pr$r 5jr5 #0Tr t pnr ^ aiw 3# sir i 



APPENDIX III(B ) 


2he I,A,S. Scale 


Class 

1. if a teacher passes you to the next grade, would it 
probabl’- be 

(a) Because she liked you, or 

(b) Because of the work you did? 

2, When you do well on a test at school, is it more 
likely to be 

(a) because you studied for it or 

(b) because the test was, especially easy? 

3* ’.‘ftion you have trouble understanding something at 
school, is it usually 

(a) becausG the toachor didn’t explain it 
clearly, or 

(b) because you didn't listen carefully? 

4* / Ifeea you r^ad a story and can’t romombor much of it, 
is it usually 

(a) because the story wasn't v/ell written or 

(b) because you ^^?ero not interested in the 
story. 

5. Su-->'OSO your parents say you are doing well in 
scnool. Is this likely to happen 

(a) because your school work was good or 

(b ) because they are in a good mood. 

6. Suopooe you did better than usual in a subject at 
school. Would it probably happen 

(a) because you tried harder, or 

(b) because someone helped you? 


VftiGn you loose at a game of cards or checkers, 
does it usually happen 


■ . (a) becaase the other player is good at 

the ganK2 or 

(b) because you don’t play v;ell? 

Suppose a person does not think you are very bri^t 
or clever 


(a) 

(^ 3 ) 

If you solve 
(a) 


can you make hixa change his mind if 
you try to, or 

are there some people who will think 
you're not bright no matter X'^hat you 
do? 

a puzzle quickly, is it 

because it wasn't a very hard puzzle, 


or 

(b) because you work on it carefully? 

If a boy or girl tells you that you are dumb, is 
it more likely that they say that 


(a) because they are mad at you or 

(b) because what you did was not really 
bri^it? 


Suppose you study to become a teacher, scientist, 
or doctor and you fail. Do you think this would 
heT)i)Gn 

(a) because you did not work hard enou^ or 

(b ) because you needed some help, and other 
people didn't give it to you? 

Wnon you learn, something quickly in school is it 
usurMly 

^(a) because yor. paid close attention or 

(b) because the teacher explained it clearly? 



15* If a toacher sayo to you, "Your ;/ork; is fine," is it 

(a) something teachers usually say to 

encourage pupils, or 

(h) because you did a good job? 

14. Vflion you find it hard to work arithmetic or math 
problems at school, is it 

(a) because you didn’t studi-' well enough 

before you tried them or 

^(ti) because the teacher gave problems that 

~ were too hard? 


15. vrnen you forget something you hoard in class, is it 

(a) because the teacher did not explain 

it well, or 

because you didn’t try very h:ird to 

remember? 


16. Sunpose you wore not very sure about the answer to 
a question your teacher asked you, but your answcT 
turned to be rigjit. Is it likely to happen 


(a) because she wasn’t as particular as 
usual or 

(b) because you gave the best answer you 
could thinlc of? 

17. V&on you read a story and remember most of it, is 
it usually 


(e.) because you vKro intorostod in the 
story or 

^(b) because the story \>;as well ’vKatten. 

18. If your parents toll you that you .arc acting silly 
and not thinlcing cle-arly, is it more likely to be 


^(a) because of something you did or 

(b) because they happen to be feeling 
cranlcy? 


or 


19. When you. don't do well a tost at ochool is it 

(a) bGc.'iusG the tost was g specially hard 

^ (b) bocausG you did not study for it? 

20. khon you td.n at a game of cards or checkers, does 
it happen 


(a) bo cause you play real well or 

(b) because the other person does not play 

WGll? 


21 , If people think you 0x0 bright or clever, is it 

(a) because they happen to like you or 
(b) because you usurJly act that \40.y? 

22, If a toachc.r didn’t pass you to tlio next grade, would 
it probably bo 

(a) because she "had it in for you" or 

(b) because your school v;ork was not good 

enough? 

23- Suppose you don't do as well a-s uoua,l in a subject at 
school* Would this probably happen 

(a) because youl>;eron't as careful o,s usual, 

or , 

(b) because somebody bothered you and kept 

you from working? 

24, If a boy or girl tells you that you are brigiit, is 
it usually 

(a) because you thought up a good idea or 

(b) because they like you? 

25. Supnose you become a famous teacher, scientist or 
doctor. Do you think tiiis would lieppen 

(a) because other people helped you liiQH 

"■* you needed it or 

(b) because you worked very hcird? 



i 



26. Suppose your parents say you aren't doing well in 
your school work. Is it likely to happen more 

(a) because your ii/ork isn't very good or 

(b ) because they arc feeling cranky? 

27. Suppose you are showing a friend how to play a game 
and he has trouble witii it, would that happen 

(a) because ho wasn't able to understand 

how to ploji", or 

(b) because you couldn’t explain it well? 

28. Vllien you find it easy to work on math or arithmetic 
problems at school, is it usually 

(a) because the tea,cher g;?.vo you especially 

easy problems or 

(b) because you studied your book v/oll 

before you tried them? 

29. When you remombor something you hoard in clcsss, is it 
usually 

(a) boca,uso you tried hard to remombor or 
(b) because the teacher explainod it well? 

30. If you cann't x^rk a puszlc, is it more likely to 
happen 

(a) because you arc not especially good at 
\/orking at ouzalos, or 

(b) because the instructions v/cren't written 

clearly enough? 

31. If your parents tell you that you are bright or clOTcr, 
is it more likely 

(a) because they are fooling good or 

(b) because some tiling you did? 



32. Suppose you are explaining how to play a game to a 
friend and he learns quickly. Would that happen 
more often 

(a) because you explained it v/ell, or 

(b) becousG ho \as able to understand it? 

33. Suppose you are not sure about the answer to a 
question your teacher asks you a.nd the anstv/or you 
give turns to be wrong. Is it likely to happen 

(a) because she v;as more particular than 

usual, or 

_____________ (b) because you answered too quickly? 

34. If a teacher says to you, "Try to do better," would 
it bo 

(a) because this is something she mi^it 

say to got pupils to try harder or 

_______________ (b) because your ^^rork wasn't as good as 

usual? 



PPENDIX IV : The P.P.Q. (English Version ) 



When ^ wanted mo to do something 

explained why. 

( a) Efever 

(h) Only once a x^rhile 
^.c) Sometimes 
(d) Usually 
(c) Almost always. 


nagged at me. 


(a) Never 

(h) Only onde or twice a year 

(c) About once a mon1h 

(d) About once a week 

(e) xilmost every day, 

V/hen I did something didn’t likc» 

knew oxa,ctly what to expect of J . 

(a) Never 

(b ) Only once in a while 

(c) Sometimes 

(d) Usually 

(e) Jilmost always 

pu niahed mo by not ailoi/ing me to be 
my friend's.' 

(a) Never 

(b) Only once or tvaco a year 

(c) About once a month ' 

(d) About once a \irook 

(c) Almost every day. 


slapped me. 


Ca) 

Never 


(h) 

Only once or 

twice a year 

Cc) 

.Uoout once a 

month 

(d) 

About once a 

week 

(c) 

Almoot every 

day . 


212 


11. 11 I did soffio thing didn't like 

viould act cold and onfricndly. 

(a) Hover 

(h) Only onca in a v;hilG 

(c) SoEiotimos 

(d) Often 

(g) ?0ry often 

12* scolded and yelled at mo. 

(a) Haver 

(h ) Only once or twice a year 

(c) About once a month 

(d) About once a week 

(e) rflLmost every day. 

13. I know what expected of me and how 

wanted mo to behave, 

(a) Hover 

(b ) Only once in a wiiile 

(c) Sometimes 

(d) Often 

(e) Very often 

14. When I did something j didn't like 

acted hurt and disapx)ointed, 

(a) Hover 

(b) Only once in a v;hile 

(c) Sometimes 

(d) Often 

(g) Very often 

13. wouldn't let me go to Diany places 

because some thing migiit happen to me. 

(a) Never 

(b ) Only once in -a while 

(c) Sometimes 

(d) Often 

(e) Very often 



C 1 ? 


helped me with my school work when I 
did not uncterstand something. 

(a) Never 

(h) Only once or twice a year 

(c) About once in a month 

(d) About once a v/eek 
(e ) -ilmost Gvcry day. 

”^7- punished mo by trying to make me foci 

guilty and 'ashamed. 

(a) Never 

(b ) Only once in a while 

(c) Some times 

(d) Often 

(e ) Very often 


18 . 


19 . 


20 . 


21 


insisted that I get particularly good 
marks in school. 

(a) Novcr 

(b ) Only once in a while 

(c) Some tines 

(d) Often 

(e) Vepy often 

comf orted and helped me vhon I had 

trouble's. 

(a) Never 

(b) Only once in a while 

(c) Sometimos 

(d) Often 

(c) Very often 

punished me by not lotting me use my 
f avourite” " t'hings for a wJiile. 

(a) Never 

(b) Only once or twice a year 

(c) About once in a month 

(d) About once in a week 

(e) Almost every day. 

VJhon punished me _________ explained why. 

(a) Never 

(b) Only once in a while 

(c) Some tine 3 

(d) Often 

(e) Very often 



APPENDIX V(a) ; Attribution Questionnaire (Hindi Version) 
APPENDIX V(B) ; Attribution Questionnaire (English Version) 



APPENDIX V(A ) 


ATTRIBUTION OUBSPIOMAIRE 

^ WT Ufp ^ UR2? WTT ft# ut UUT 

^T TO f wj arrq^ uu ? i 


3i»fr ^ ^■|4' fMT srru^ qj ut t^urr ut^r srr 

^T BITU 3rf^ Tf^f #r I TO '°T 1^ f 

^5TT°T %IT |3rr F^TT I sm# wtot I ^ ^ 

^nyjf ^ u TOtry grrq f^i iPrur ^ fu Tftro^ 

^ 1^ H=i 1 1 (b'^<<t 4Y) UPr% ^ I am ^ 

f^lUTr B'tlX^'Y TPTF f ^gUTT ^ ( O ) 

^ : 


( O jurfT^^ arm^ TOT ^ fw: 


■ ^ 

g-g'^'^4Y 


TO'^u;Kr 


f- , y 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

(?) wr^ ^ sir : 

^ ^ TOh-^ ifUTT 

^ u^^TCTRfr u^Tpfr 


(?) 


(y) 


r~ "" “ < r """ — T "" * " — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

3m^ iH ^ ^ UFf f^T F^ : 


WF^ ycf ^>Tr TOF>^ U W 

u’^ncro'Y u^^:TRfr 


1 2 _3 _4 45 

OT ^ ffSTR ^ Ful^ smu tTq^ #r Ffu 


6 


TO ?RT ifnrr ^ 

c# b:' ^( ?t 4Y ufiTOY 

T' 2 3~ 4 ^ 5~ ' 6 


APPEMDIX V(B) 


' >;J?TRIBUgIQtf ^^lOmrAlRE 

Hpte : While responding on the questionnaire rememher that 
there is no right or wrong answer, we are interested in 
knowing your opinion. 

Instructions ; In the task which you just performed you either 
made as many mistakes as expected or more than that. Below 
given are certain reasons because of whi ch it would have 
happened. You have to specify the extent to which the reasons 
given below are responsible for this outcome. Please encircle 
the number according to the degree to which you consider that 
cause responsible: 

(1) Unfortunately you received the paper with greater 
difficulty. 



Least 

Responsible 

Most 

Responsible 


1 1 » ■ V ~ • 

1 2 3 4- 5 


(2) 

The task was very difficult. ■ 



Least 

Responsible 

Most 

Responsible 


( ; ! r ( 

1 2 3 4 5 

L... , 1 ' |l 

6 

(3) 

Yr-u did not w-rk with concentration. 



Least 

Responsible 

Most 

Responsible 


I 1 ^ j y- 

6' 

(4) 

You made more mistakes because you are 
Least 

Ri'sp’-'nsible 

not intelligent. 
Most 

Responsible 


^ 4 "1 


(b) 

Other reasons 



